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Vol. XVI, No. 1. 


OUT WEST. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL. 


a (HEN the world of waters was parted by the stroke 
of a mighty rod, 
Her eyes were first of the lands of earth to look 
on the face of God; 
The white mists robed and throned her, and the 
sun in his orbit wide 
=| Bent down from his ultimate pathway and 
claimed her his chosen bride ; 
And He that had formed and dowered her with the dower of a 
royal queen, 
Decreed her the strength of mighty hills, the peace of the plains 
bet:veen ; 
The silence of utmost desert, and cafions rifted and riven, 
And the music of wide-flung forests where strong winds shout 











to heaven. 


Then high and apart He set her, and bade the grey seas guard, 

And the lean sands clutching her garment’s hem keep stern and 
solemn ward. 

What dreams she knew as she waited! What strange keels 
touched her shore! 

And feet went into the stillness, and returned to the sea no more. 

They passed through her dream like shadows—till she woke one 





pregnant morn, 
And watched Magellan’s white-winged ships swing round the 


ice-bound Horn; 
She thrilled to their masterful presage, those 


from afar, 
And laughed as she leaned to the ocean till her face shone out 


like a star. 


d 


auntless sails 
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And men who toiled in the drudging hives of a world as flat as 
a floor 

Thrilled in their souls to her laughter, and turned with hand to 
the door ; 

And creeds as hoary as Adam, and feuds as old as Cain, 

Fell deaf on the ear that harkened and caught that far refrain ; 

Into dungeons by light forgotten, and prisons of grim despair, 

Hope came with the pale reflection of her star on the swooning 
air: 

And the old, hedged, human whirlpool, with its seething misery, 

Burst through—as a pent-up river breaks through to the heal- 
ing sea. 

Calling—calling—calling—resistless, imperative, strong- 

Soldier, and priest, and dreamer—she drew them, a mighty 
throng. 

The unmapped seas took tribute of many a dauntless band, 

And many a brave hope measured but bleaching bones in the 
sand ; 

Yet for one that fell, a hundred sprang out to fill his place, 

For death at her cali was sweeter than life in a tamer race. 

Sinew and bone she drew them ; steel-thewed—and the weaklings 


shrank 
Grim-wrought of granite and iron were the men of her foremost 
rank. 


Stern as the land before them, and strong as the waters crossed ; 

Men who had looked on the face of defeat nor counted the battle 
lost ; 

Uncrowned rulers and statesmen, shaping their daily need 

To the law of brother with brother, till the world stood by to 


heed ; 
The sills of a greater empire they hewed and hammered and 
turned, 


And the torch of a larger freedom from their blazing hill-tops 


burned ; 
Till the old ideals that led them grew dim as a childhood’s 


dream, 
And Caste went down in the balance, and Manhood stood 


supreme. 

The wanderers of earth turned to her—outcast of the older 
lands— 

With a promise and hope in their pleading, and she reached 
them pitying hands; 

And she cried to the Old-World cities that drowse by the Eastern 
main; 

*’ Send me your weary, house-worn broods and I’ll send you Men 
again ! 

Lo, here in my wind-swept reaches, by my marshalled peaks of 
snow, 

Is room for a larger reaping than your o’er-tilled fields can grow; 

Seed of the Man-Seed springing to stature and strength in my 


sun, 
Free with a limitless freedom no battles of men have won.” 
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A DUEL IN THE DESERT. 


For men, like the grain of the cornfields, grow small in the 
huddled crowd, 

And weak for the breath of spaces where a soul may speak aloud ; 

For hills, like stairways to heaven, shaming the level track ; 

And sick with the clang of pavements and the marts of the 
trafficking pack. 

Greatness is born of greatness, and breadth of a breadth pro- 
found ; 

The old Antzan fable of strength renewed from the ground 

Was a human truth for the ages; since the hour of the Eden- 
birth 

That man among men was strongest who stood with his feet on 
the earth! 


Nations are men grown greater—with the course of their des- 
tinies 

Fore-shaped in the womb that bore them to the ultimate fall or 
rise ; 

Doomed by a dull horizon, or damned by a tread-mill path 

To sink into stolid slumber, or trample the grapes of wrath: 

But shamed by Her tameless grandeur, what soul could be mean 
and poor ? 

Upheld by Her lofty courage, what heart would fail to endure ? 

As the blood of the breast that suckled, the sons in their man- 
hood are— 

| She has mothered a brood of lion’s cubs, and they bear Her name 

afar. 


Prescott, Ariz. 


A DUEL IN THE DESERT. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


.jF the innumerable tragedy of the wilderness 
—the grim procession of life and death, the 
irreconcilable conflict of the animals as bound- 
en as we are to appetite and passion and self- 
preservation—probably every hunter of con- 
siderable experience has seen the eloquent 
tokens ; and every reader has heard at least 
of the sensational cases. ‘The wonder is, per- 
} haps, that these latter are so few; that only one death out 
of a million is so far outside the vast inclusive rule as to be of 
interest to us dull-eyed observers. For the law of conflict is in- 
exorable. Outside of man and his protected servitors, only a 
tiny fraction of a per cent. of the animals die “‘a natural death” 
—that is, without violence. Of teeming sea and teem- 
ing forest, a vast majority of the denizens perish ** with 
their boots on”—overwhelmingly a prey to that insatiate 
*“ hollow feeling” which Nature has put for warder of the feral 
population, lest it overwhelm the earth. The “defensive” 
animals fall, as a rule, to the appetite of their predatory neigh- 
bors; the predatory beasts, in turn, have a reasonable expecta- 
tion of death at the “‘hands” of their rivals in the tribe, their 
, foes outside, or the only unnatural killer, Man. Every acre of 
{ field and forest has had its myriad tragedies of the humble 
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wild-folk—though we are too unobservant to note the fact. A 
few bleaching bones, a wisp of fur or feathers, a dim scurry in 
the dust—this and no more is the chronicle of the snuffing out 
of a life as gladly lived, as hardly parted with as our own. 
Many authors have become famous by their skillful dissection 
of the Beastliness of Man; but we too seldom remember (un- 
less while reading the Jungle Stories or Wahb) the Humanity 
of the Beasts, which is quite as true a part of natural history. 
This -is mostly because in our civilized cushioning we know 
nothing real about the beasts. They are very little more to 
us than so many forms of speech, raw material for perfunctory 
literature or for *‘ hunting,” whose only serious penetration is 
put up in brass cylinders by the U.M.C.Co. It is nothing short 
of astounding how little the average “‘ hunter” knows of the 
game he kills, except so much of its habit as shall enable him 
to kill it. Indeed the very name **Game” is perhaps significant 
of this blindness. It 7s a game, and a great game, if shrewdly 
played ; but pity the man who can see in it nothing but the 
killing ! He is as far from being what I would soberly call a 
hunter, as the fellow whose only notion of whist is to play 
trumps at every lead is far from being a whist player. One who 
knows as well as anyone, and as well loves, the wild thrill of 
the chase, who has hunted and been hunted, and found the 
keenest ‘“‘sport” when the ‘‘game” turned the tables and he 
had to fight hand-to-hand for his own life, is not apt to be fool- 
ishly sentimental. But he is very apt to pity those who have 
never learned the higher side of hunting. To watch a beaver 
colony at work; or a vixen with her pups; or a bear family at 
play ; or the wild stallion herding his flirtatious manada and 
falling like a thunderbolt upon some mustang Lothario; or 
partridge or wild turkey at mating time—exjerto credite, it is 
quite as much “fun” and rather more woodcraft than trapping 
or killing or “creasing.” Which is saying a great deal. And 
to such as mix the game with brains, these things become more 
and more the refinement and expertness of it. As a matter of 
fact, a fox is a much smarter hunter than any man who hunts 
only to kill. His eyes and ears are far better, his nose is a 
genius of which no human has so much as an inkling, his foot- 
fall is infinitely softer, his strategy far more competent. For 
that matter, more foxes escape the allied force and wit of ascore 
of men and a half-score of hounds than partridges or quail 
escape the unaided campaign of one fox. As to that, in the 
average foxhunt at least (and leaving out of the count the 
trapper and real wilderness hunter), one hound is worth in 
effectiveness half a hundred people. Without a single dog to 
lead them the whole chase could as soon stay at home. 

More picturesque, perhaps, than the every-day sacrifice of a 
life to an appetite is the animal duel to the death; and particu- 
larly when both parties fall. Feral combats—mostly deriving 
from sexual jealousy, for it is comparatively rare that predatory 
beasts shall fight outside their kind—are innumerable, though 
in a small minority of cases fatal to either combatant; perhaps 
fifty times as rarely to both. Even in the extreme event, there 
is generally little visible record left, and that of a sort that 
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shamefully few of our hunters can identify. The best known 
because the most unmistakable—is the entanglement of buck 
deer by their horns in such inextricable fashion that the duellists 
starve to death. This is not so extremely rare. I have found 
such grappled skulls thrice—-in Maine, in the Sierra Madre of 
Mexico, and in Colorado so noble a duo of elk heads locked in 
this Chinese puzzle of death that the inaccessibility of the range 
and the impossibility of bringing out these ponderous relics 
have given me a standing grievance these seventeen years. The 
; swordfish pinned by his beak to starve beside the pierced hull; 
the rat in the fatal nip of a big clam; the buffalo and the cin- 
namon bear fallen together dead—all these I believe to be 
authentic; and of the mutual Pyrrhic victory of two rattle- 
snakes I have seen the proof. 

But beyond reasonable comparison the most extraordinary 
“document” I have ever seen or heard of in this sort is the ab- 
solutely unique relic found in 1900 by Edwin R. Graham in the 
desert county of Inyo, Cal., near Coalingo, and now in the 
museum of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. There is no 
possible question of its authenticity. All the ingenuity of man 
could not make a tolerable counterfeit of it. Nor do I believe 
there is any reasonable doubt that it is the most remarkable 
record ever found of a fight to the death. 

It is unflattering but typical of our civilized observation that 
thousands of people—including a great many “hunters” 
identified these mummied protagonists as **a coyote and an 
eagle.” Even the photograph shows what they are, as well as 

i the vindictiveness of their death-struggle. 

A prowling wildcat (evidently too hungry to be fanciful 
finds a great horned owl blinking upon the brink of a cliff, and 
pounces upon it, catching a wing hold. The owl, somewhat 

. armored, even against those terrible teeth and claws, by its 
quilting of feathers, flings itself upon its back; pounding 
fiercely with its free wing, tearing with its hooked beak, and 
clenching its talons into the flesh with that peculiar mechanical 

, lock-grip of its kind—a grip which death does not loosen, as 

more than one hunter who picked an owl up unripe has learned 
to his sorrow. That even this large owl could not kill a full- 
grown wildcat in any ordinary combat, probably every hunter 
knows. But this owl chanced to get a clutch on the wildcat’s 
open fore paw, one of his claws clinched behind a tendon—and 
there it still is, traceable even in the photograph. Perhaps he 
could not have withdrawn it himself, had he been the survivor 
of the struggle. The cat’s jaws are still locked upon the broken 
bone of the owl’s left wing. Neither is otherwise very badly 
| mangled: and doubtless the cat would have torn to shreds “the 

body of this death” and gone about his business with no more 
handicap than that ineradicable talon in his paw. 

But in their wild and blind mélée they overstepped the verge 
of the cliff, and down they went together. The 40-foot fall 
does not seem to have broken their clinch at all. If it did, they 
renewed it. But though no fractures were sustained, the stum- 
ble doubtless stunned the cat; and there, irretrievably grappled 
in immortal hate, they died together of thirst and loss of blood. 


-c 
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There at the foot of the cliff they were found; dessicated by 
the furnace airs of the desert, light as mummies, but unbroken; 
their very eyeballs dried in their sockets; the plumage of the 
owl practically complete, and enough fur of the wildcat’s muz- 
zle and paws left by the moths to identify it even to those who 
could not recognize its unequivocal anatomy. 


POMO INDIAN BASKETS. 
BY CARL PURDY. 
Il. 

NTO the life of a Pomo, baskets entered every 
day from his birth to his death. He was 
cradled in a papoose basket, and in it, hung 
by a broad band on his mother's brow, he made 
his early journeys. His home was a great 
thatched basket, his toys were baskets 
modeled after the large ones that he saw. 
He ate from a “‘da-la,” or flat basket, and 
drank from around “‘chi-ma.” The seeds from which his meal 
was made were ground in a “mu-chi,” or mortar basket, and 
his fish and meat were cooked in large mush bowls or “*chi- 
mas,” and a large “*chi-ma” was his water-bucket. His fish 
was caught ina “ biyoc-kow” or fish-net basket, his meal was 
winnowed in winnowing baskets and screened ina “* pa-sé” or 
sieve basket. When he traveled, his belongings were carried in 
a *bu-gi,” the conical burden basket, and these answered for 
every purpose for which we use a wheelbarrow or wagon. If 








A Cacue CREEK “ Man-Baskert.” 
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he gardened, his fences were of wickerware, and he trapped birds 
and game in long cylindrical baskets. On Clear Lake the art 
of basketry applied to tules was used in making canoes. 

Was it wonderful, then, that a people to whom baskets were 
so much should have exhausted their ingenuity in weaves and 
shapes, interwoven their mythology and superstition in the 
meshes, copied nature in the designs, and lavished the richest 
treasures of the chase, together with their precious money 
and the brightest abalone shells from the distant sea shore, on 
those gift-baskets which marked the culmination of their art 7? 

Such baskets were the pride of the owner and the envy 
of his friends; they were given to visitors, or on weddings, as 
the highest possible token of esteem. A woman who was par- 








Rrp-Bup or ** MiItie.” 


ticularly adept in their making had more than a local fame; and 
when their lucky possessor died his priceless baskets were placed 
on the funeral pyre to accompany, as they fancied, his soul to 
the other world. 

In basketry the Pomos found an outlet for the highest con- 
ceptions of art that their race was capable of. Protected by 
their isolation from other tribes, they worked out their ideas un- 
disturbed. With every incentive for excellence they had reached 
a height in basketry when the American first disturbed them 
which has never been equaled —not only by no other Indian tribe 
but by no other people in the world in any age. 

These stolid Indian women have a knowledge of materials 
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and their preparation, a delicacy of touch, an artistic conception 
of symmetry of form and design, a versatility in varying and 
inventing beautiful designs, and an eye for color which place 
their work on a high plane of art. They alone, of all races, 
adorn their baskets with feathers. 

It was long before civilized people came to a realization of 
the beauty of the Indian baskets, and it was only about eighteen 
years ago that collectors began to seek them. The history of 
what some would call “‘the basket fad” is one of rapidly grow- 
ing interest, and at the beginning of the twentieth century 
prices are willingly paid for the finest creations of fiber and 
feathers which seem fabulous when compared to those of a few 
years ago; yet which are not an overpayment for the skill and 
indefatigable patience shown in their manufacture. Such 
baskets will never be cheaper, but will rather appreciate in 
value as a greater number of people of taste and means come to 
observe their beauty and seek the best. 

Before beginning to describe the materials used in Pomo 
basketry, and the shapes, uses and designs of the baskets, I 
would emphasize the fact that by Pomo baskets I mean the 
baskets of allof the thirty or more tribes grouped by Mr. Powers 
under that name; while all of the words which I use are from 
the dialect of the Ballo Kai Pomo of Potter Valley, Mendocino 
county. 

The Pomo of today lives in the valleys occupied by his an- 
cestors, on lands purchased by his tribe or occupied by the per- 
mission of some white friend. He has his mission school and 
his church, owns a horse and wagon and often a buggy, dresses 
like a “dude” in civilized garb on gala days, lives in a cabin 
often neatly built, and has chickens and a garden. He works 
industriously as a day laborer, and often takes a contract to care 
for a crop for his white neighbors. A ride on the railroad is 
not a novelty tohim. If he is young he often has white blood 
in his veins, and shows it. He is cheerful and happy, and by no 
means improvident. There are no *“‘Ramonas” or ‘“‘Alessan- 
dros” in his village, but occasionally one who has been sent to 
the Indian training schools in Nevada or Oregon. By the side 
of a neat cabin can be seen a house on the old model where his 
old mother and father live as their ancestors did, surrounded by 
all the aborigina! implements and devices. ‘They are used to 
the new civilization, but prefer the old “savagery.” They weave 
from the native fibers, and seek bulbs and plants still for food. 
Their daily bread is of acorns ground in a “* Mu-gi.” If their 
sons and daughters prefer the white doctor, the medicine man 
is good enough for them. 

The veneer of civilization is thin, and at times all throw 
aside its garb and in scant feathered skirts join in the barbaric 
dances and sing the weird songs of long ago. 

BASKET MATERIALS. 

All Pomo baskets are woven on a framework of slender willow 

shoots. Except for the coarsest “‘Shakans,” these shoots are 


peeled and cured carefully. The Pomos call them “bam” and 
from them several baskets are named as **‘ bam-tush ” and ** bam 
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shibi.”” The willow tree is called “bam kalleh” or “bam 
tree.” 

The bams are the framework ; the thread is obtained from the 
bark of shrubs and the roots of trees and grasses. The most 
important of these fibers is “*ka-hum,” which is the root of a 
sedge (Carex Mendocinoensis), which growsin deep, moist soil 
in most sections of the Pomoceuntry. This sedge has long, 
slender, grassy leaves and avery long running root which is 
quite tough. The Indian women split these roots with their 
teeth and coil them in bundles which are dried ready for use. 

When cured, ** ka-hum” is of a light cream color, but deepens 
with age into the rich, creamy brown so much admired in old 
Pomo baskets. 

Rarest and most valuable of all Pomo basket fibers is ** Tsu- 
wish,” the root of a Scirpus (S. Maritima), a grass-like plant 
growing among the tules on the border of marshy lands. When 
fresh, the rootis a dark brown. The color is usually deepened 
by placing it in a mixture of mud, ashes and charcoal for a 
period of from one to three days. The best is then nearly black. 
The deeper the col- 
or the more prized 
the Tsu-wish. As 
the color is in the 
outer covering of the 
root only, it has to 
be split accordingly. 
The common brake, 
Pteris aquilina, a 
fern widely scattered 
throughout the north 
temperate zone, has 
a long running root. 
In this root certain 
black fibers are em- 
bedded in a white 
cellular structure. 
These the Pomos call Maden On?’ Diieciiatens Muntheeeuaeih 
“bis” and where 
Tsu-wish is less common, as along the coast region, it is used 
for a dark thread. I found the Washoes of Nevada using the 
same fiber. The best basket-making Pomo tribes never em- 
ploy it. 

I have never known a Pomo to use the maiden-hair fern stems, 
so commonly used from Humbolt county north. 

The rich, reddish brown in the coarser Pomo baskets is the 
bark of the “*red-bud,” Cercis occidentalis. The red-bud is a 
handsome shrub with large leaves, rather suggestive of the 
grape ; and in the spring, before the leaves are developed, the 
shrubs are solid masses of bloom. The flowers are like those of 
a pea and are magenta in color. Red-bud is very common 
throughout eastern Mendocino and all Lake county. The split, 
peeled stems are also used as basket fiber. The Pomo name is 
**Millé.” Other reddish brown barks may be used where Millé 
cannot be had, but the first instance of their employment has 
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yet to come to my knowledge. The red-bud bark is stripped in 
long bands and coiled to dry. 

The staple fiber for the lighter color in coarse baskets is 
obtained by digging the roots of the digger pine, (P. Sabinana), 
and tearing them into long strips. These are of rich creamy 
tint, exceedingly tough and pliable and rich in pitch, and are 
an ideal basket fiber. The Pomo name is “ ka-li-shé.”” Where 
the digger pine is not found, the roots of other pines or Douglas 
spruce may be substituted, but these are not as good. 

**Ka-hum,” ‘* Tsu-wish,” “*‘Millé” and ‘“‘ Ka-li-shé,” for 
threads, with willow “‘bams” for framework, are practically the 
only materials used in Pomo baskets. Each is collected at the 
proper time, and (except the bams) coiled and hung up to dry. 
The smoke and dust of the house begin the process of deepening 
and enriching the color before the material finds its way into 
the baskets. 

Given these materials, a small, very sharp knife, an awl, and 
a dish to hold the water in which the fiber is kept soaking to 
render it pliable as used, and the Indian woman is ready for 
work. The knife was formerly of obsidian or “* bottle rock,” 
fastened to a handle with sinew, and the awl a small bone from 
the deer’s leg. 

The Pomos ornament their finer baskets with “‘kiah” or 
Indian money, polished bits of abalone shells, and with various 
bird feathers. At an early date beads were sold to them by 
traders, and very naturally found a use in basket ornamentation. 
The favorite feathers are taken from the red head and yellow 
throat of the redheaded woodpecker and the green head of the 
mallard duck. The plumes of the male valley quail are also 
held in high esteem. The brilliant feathers of any bird are used 
effectively in decoration. 


ON WEAVES. 


It must always be remembered that the Indian basket is not 
plaited, as are those of most races, but woven. The willow 
bams are the warp, the thread the woof. ‘The Pomos have in 
common use six distinct methods of weaving, and several more 
are more rarely seen. 

Of the six common weaves, four are soft, two hard. In the 
soft weaves the warp or framework is of slender bam ribs 
ascending from a common center at the base like the spokes of a 

wheel. The coarsest of these is the Sha-kan, literally 


‘ SHA-KAN, ” ‘fish basket.” This is an open wickerware basket. The 


ascending ribs are from a half inch to two inches apart. 
These are crossed at similar intervals by two similar willow 
bams which take a single or double twist around each other in 
each space. The sha-kan weave is the nearest approach to 
European wicker-work found among the Pomos, and is much 
used. Baskets of this weave may be placques, round bowls, or 
tall storage baskets. Often conical burden-baskets are so 
woven. The quaint fish-traps and long quail-traps are made in 
this weave, as were the wicker-work fences and frame work for 
the old thatched houses. These are the only baskets made by 
the men. More often, willow bams were unpeeled in Sha-kans, 
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but in the finer baskets peeled willows are used and quitea 
pretty basket produced. 
In this weave the ribs are of slender peeled bams as- 


cending close together. The woof is of two threads “ pam-rusu.” 
passing alternately over and under the ribs and taking a 
half turn on each other in the spaces. At frequent intervals 


the last courses are pressed closely upon the preceding ones. 
The threads used are split eveniy but are not usually trimmed. 
The two threads, which on casual inspection, seem to go around 
the basket, really form a spiral, beginning at the base and ter- 
minating at the top of the basket. When making such a 
basket the Indian woman prepares a number of threads and 
weaves rapidly. To work the design she oftener turns the millé 
thread over, as it is white on one side. Of course as the basket 
widens, the spoke-like ribs get farther apart, and whenever the 
space permits, an additional bam is sharpened and inserted. If 
at the top the basket is narrowed, this process is reversed and 
some of the ribs are cut out. 

As the threads of the woof are used up, new ones are inserted, 
and the loose end is always left on the inside. When completed, 
these loose threads are shaved off so neatly as to leave hardly a 
trace of their insertion, while the ribs are cut off evenly. The 
Pomo never puts a terminal binding on such baskets. A 
basket before it is trimmed makes a very interesting exhibit of 
Indian methods of construction. 

When weaving, the woman sits flat on the ground, often hold- 
ing some of the bams firmly with her toes to steady the basket 
while she works. 

The usual materials used for the **bam-tush” are red-bud 
for designs, ““ka-li-shé” for light ground, and willow bams. 
In fine pieces “‘ ka-hum™” is used for the light ground, and the 
threads carefully evened with the knife. A well made basket 
in the ** bam-tush ” weave is water-tight and very strong. It is 
the most useful of all Pomo weaves. Shallow placques, mush 
bowls, mortar baskets, cooking baskets, burden baskets and large 
storage baskets are oftenest inthis weave. While baskets for use, 
they are often ornamented with beautiful designs carried out in 
**millé.” These designs are almost always in circular bands; 
very seldom in spirals, as is usual in the next weave. 

This is lighter in construction but very similar to the 
*“bam-tush ” The bams of the frame work are handled “ CHUSET.”’ 
exactly the same, but the threads of the woof used, which 
alternately pass over two, and then under two, ribs at a time. 
This method gives the “‘chu-sét’’ a much smoother outer sur- 
face than the “* bam-tush” and seems to make ornamentation 
easier. Bowls and conical burden-baskets, and very rarely 
placques, are made in this weave, and are ornamented with most 
beautiful spiral designs. I consider a fine “*chu-s¢t” the most 
beautiful product of Pomo art. In working out the design the 
red-bud is thinner than the light material, and so the design 
shows in relief on the inside of the basket. 

In this weave the basket is started as the ** bam-tush” 
is. A short distance up, a bam is laid at right angles = “1. 
to the ascending ribs, and the thread of the woof is 
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whipped over this stick, then between the ascending bams. 
The bams are added exactly as in the “ bam-tush,” and as a ti 
stick is covered it is pieced out in a spiral ending at the top of 
the basket. When completed, the basket appears asa ** bam- 
tush ” inside, and shows a spiral outside. 

It would seem very difficult, indeed, to work out a really pretty 
design in such a weave, but a skillful worker will execute a very 
beautiful design nevertheless. The effects are particularly soft 
and a fine “ti” is highly prized by both Indian and collector. 
Bowls, placques, mortar baskets and storage baskets are made 
in this weave, and in very many placques or mortar baskets in 
the ** bam-tush” weave a few courses in the “ti” are thrown in 
to give stiffness. The light thread is *ka-hum,” the red 





**millé.” 
This is more properly an ornamental stitch. It is 
used on “*bam-tush ” baskets by substituting two sets of “* SHAT-SIN.” 


three threads each. The result is a very pretty corded 
appearance. It is rarely used, and a complete basket in it is 
rarer yet. No design can be worked in it, but as a course-band 
on a bam-tush” it is decidedly effective. 

This ends the list of the “soft weaves,” and we may now con- 
sider the “hard weaves.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


A WEEK OF WONDERS. 


Ill. 


T this date I have no intention to add another 
to the failures that have been made in trying 
to describe the Greatest Thing in the World. 
The Grand Cafion of the Colorado has already 
been pecked at—how ineffectually, doubtless 
all of us know who have tried; at least, those 
who have tried many times. All one can say, 
after nearly a score of years’ acquaintance, is: 

“It is the biggest thing God ever did. Go look at it.” But it 
may be worth while to add to the innumerable list a few fresh 
pictures—as incompetent as words are to grasp that incompar- 
able chasm, that Geology-on-End, that Alphabetical Index of 
World-Building—and a few lines of cold information. 

The “Santa Fé” railroad now runs (by branch from Will- 
iams) clear to the Grand Cafion. There are a good many of us 
who deem this a pity; who think anyone too lazy to ride—or 
walk—sixty miles to see the crowning wonder of the world 

‘ doesn’t deserve to see it. But the Times hold over us; and we 

are willing to forgive the unearned sightseers-—if only they will 
refrain from squealing, as they stand on the very brink of that 
Painted Abyss, **Oh, ain’t it pretty!” Them, we would con- 
scientiously shove over the rim. 

The view from Bright Angel (where the railroad comes) is 
one of the most noble in the hundreds of miles of the cafion 
and I know it all pretty reasonably. A little camp has sprung 
up; there are horsesto go down the trail to the river—6,000 feet 
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below, but looking almost as if one could jump in from the 
Rim—and vehicles for drives along the Rim. And there are 
comfortable accommodations. 

One of the purposes of the visit of Prest. Ripley and Vice- 
Prests. Morton and Kendrick was to select a site for the large 
modern hotel which the railroad is to erect at this point. The 
natural call of the wayfaring Philistine had been for a hotel 
smack on the brink; and an artist had painted a “* plan” with 
the caravansary dominating the canon. But he was too soon. 
It was recognized by the party that in the first place this would 
be an impudence—"* You can’t slap God Almighty in the face 
like that,” as was said in the discussion—and that the element 
of surprise, so potent in literature and art, should not be forgot- 
ten here; particularly after the lesson taught at the Canon- 
point reached from Flagstaff. There the rough woodsman 
John Hance had feeling enough to put his camp in a beautiful 
hollow. You came in on the stage and entered the hotel with 
hardly a hint that just beyond was Something different from 
the park-like pineries of the last dozen miles. And from the 
hotel you climbed a little slope for a hundred yards or so—and 
on a sudden, unforeseen as death tomorrow, the earth fell away 
before your feet and you were upon the very brink of the noblest 
scene in the world. 

Very much so it will be at Bright Angel. From the railroad 
there is no hint of the canon; and the hotel, instead of sniffing 
in the face of Eternity, will rest respectfully among the elo- 
quent pines a little down the hollow. One cannot lie in bed and 
command the showman; nor sit on the veranda and expectorate 
into the gorge. Anyone who doesn’t deem the cafion worth 
walking a few rods to see—needn’t see it. 

For this—and as to so much the official decision is fixed 
every lover of Nature will be grateful. A hotel-site is not ordi- 
narily a magazine text; but even in a hotel site, this present 
triumph of feeling over commercialism is no trivial thing. 

On the morning of Oct. 28 we saw the sun come up and spill 
over the Rim, and flood that vast subterranean world—of peaks 
taller above their visible base than Mt. Washington above the 
sea, but all below our feet. We had the day to explore the Rim; 
and at 4 p. m. the special pulled out for Williams, and we took 
up our way to California. In just seven days lacking 8 hours 
we had made three trips, any one of which is more interesting 
than any that is open to “Cookies” abroad; had traveled 600 
miles by rail and nearly 200 by wagon or horseback ; and had 
seen two inhabited pueblos and six prehistoric stone “cities ;” 
three different Indian tribes, the most remarkably located town 
and the greatest gorge in the world, the most impressive group 
of ruins in America north of Mexico, and a scenery perhaps as 
beautiful and as varied as any on earth, and unquestionably of 
a sort visible nowhere on earth except in our Southwest. And 
though nearly all of us were hardened travelers, we felt that we 
had had our money’s worth, and our time’s worth, and some- 
thing to boot. Bs Be 
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ON CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
IN HAWAII. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


EMOCRACY is that form of government which regards 
the common interests of all men, and recognizes with 
Cromwell, “‘no other source of authority under God save 

the will of the people.” It is the only form of government 
which does not perpetuate class distinctions among men. It is 
the only form which can persist in communities in which the 
individual is intelligentand capable. Therefore, a democracy, 
notwithstanding its lack of show of power, is the strongest of 
all forms of government, because it has its roots in the brain 
and will of men trained to be free. 

Even with the most favored races, democracy has its serious 
problems. The strong will override the weak, even though 
numerically few. To dominate the weak mentally may lead to 
the desire to exploit them financially. The demagogue, or 
people’s leader, will rise or try to rise wherever democracy or 
people’s rule exists. The struggles between individualism, 
corporationism and State socialism are inseparable from free 
institutions, and whichever of these tendencies may be in the 
ascendant must give place in turn to the others. To make 
government beneficent is to make it tyrannical, and tyranny 
feeds the reaction in favor of individual freedom. 

Democracy does not necessarily mean good government. As 
a rule the people have not as high ideals of dignity, economy 
and effectiveness as kings or tyrants may have. A despotic ruler 
can call better men to his service than any body of voters can 
nominate and elect. He can also call worse men than any body 
of voters would tolerate. 

Moreover a body of voters will learn by its mistakes. It is a 
very important functionof dem- 
ocracy to allow the people 
through their own experience 
toeducate themselves. A dem- 
ocracy is a vast training school £ 
in civics by which in the long 
run popular government be- 
comes free government. Such 
training is possible only where 
those responsible for mistakes 
are themselves sufferers by 
them. 

So much for a few of the 
ordinary problems of democ- 
racy. These, democracy is in 
a fair way to solve, at least 
as well as any problem in hu- 
man behavior can be solved by 
the changing millions who in 
turn occupy the stage of life. 
When men have common inter- 
ests and are animated by com- 
mon intelligence the progress ~ Hawatawn norNn CHINESE CHILDREN. 
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A FISHERMAN. 


of democracy is triumphant. But recent events have opened 
other problems to which our democracy must give its atten- 
tion, and in which no form of government has been more than 
temporarily successful. 

What can democracy do with a body of people, permanently 
divided by blood and habits, one in which the component parts 
have few or no interests in common, and in which no training 
of experience will bring one class to look on industry, business 
or government with the eyes of theother? In such case shall 
public affairs be ruled by tradition or by enterprise, by brains 
or by numbers ? 

There are three propositions in regard to the suffrage, which 
are fairly axiomatic : 

1. The aggregate result is higher than the average of intel- 
ligence, because the competent man exerts more influence than 
the incompetent. 

2. Economic and dignified government is best secured by 
restriction of the suffrage to the provident and the intelligent 
by a property and an educational qualification. In other words 
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men who have earned or kept money realize best how to handle 





PALt. 


Tut 








the funds of the public. 

3. Personaland class jus- 
tice is best secured by uni- 
versal suffrage. In a democ- 
racy, the man without a vote 
is an alien and to some ex- 
tent an outlaw. If the non- 
voting element stand in a 
race or a class by them- 
selves, they have no hold 
on the attention of others. 
They cannot speak when 
their interests are jeopard- 
ized, and so in the long run 
their interests may be vio- 
lated with impunity. In a 
population of mixed races of 
unequal intelligence and di- 
vergent interests good gov- 
ernment under democracy 
will mean the rule of the 
strongest race. This inturn 
will mean, sooner or later, 
the oppression of the others. 
On the other hand, unre- 
stricted popular goverment 
may mean the rule of the 
incompetent, and this will 
be wasteful, destructive to 
enterprise and offensive to 
those of higher intelligence. 

The concrete expression of 
this problem of conciliation 
of good government with 
popular suffrage is now 
found in the Territory of 
Hawaii. Two very differ- 
ent theories of suffrage have 
been lately tried—both under 
democratic forms—the oli- 
garchic rule of intelligence 
under the Republic, the pop- 
ular rule of the ineffective 
masses under the Territory. 
Government which was rela- 
tively “‘ good,” but not ide- 
ally just, has been succeeded 
by government which is rel- 
atively “‘ just,” but not ide- 
ally good. Neither is satis- 
factory, and the problem is 
still presented to us unsolved. 
If a solution is possible, it 
is very important that we 
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should find it, for use in our colonial possessions. Of all of 
these, Hawaii is the one most favorable for experiments of this 
sort. Let us look for a moment at the actual conditions in the 
Territory. 

The eight islands constituting the Territory of Hawaii con- 
tain an area of 6,449 square miles. Of this space, relatively 
little is arable, probably not over 2,000 square miles, and this 
small area is very rich, fitted for almost all forms of tropical 
agriculture. As matters are, however, it is most profitably used 
for the cultivation of sugar cane. 

The population of these islands in 1896 is estimated at 
109,020. Of this number, 39,504 are classed as Hawaiian, 8,485 
of them being of mixed blood ; 21,616 are Chinese ; 24,407 are 
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Japanese ; 15,100 Portuguese ; while of the remainder, includ- 
ing Americans, English, and all other nationalities, the number 
is 8,493. The census of 1900 gives a total population of 154,000, 
but I have not at hand its division as to nationalities. It is 
probable that since 1896 the American element has largely in- 
creased, but does not exceed 5,000 or 6,000, while of the British 
there are about 2,500; of Germans, about 1,000; with a few 
French, Norwegians, and about 500 natives of the Gilbert 
Islands. Quite recently a few hundred natives of Porto Rico 
have been added to the population of the islands. 

Practically, the 10,000 Americans, British and Germans, 
with a few of the old native nobility, own all the property ot 
the islands. The natives bear no relation to sugar culture, nor 
indeed to any part of the industrial or commercial activity of 
the islands. The Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese (from the 
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Azores) and Porto Ricans were brought in to serve as laborers on 
the sugar plantations. They were chosen as the cheapest of 
cheap laborers available, and until 1900 worked under the con- 
tract labor system, which 
differed from ordinary 
slavery mainly in not 
being hereditary. 

The number of planta- 
tion laborers is given in 
1899 as 35,987; Japanese, 
25,644; Chinese, 5,979; 
Portuguese, 2,153; Ha- 
Waiians, 1,329; others, 
882. The remainder of 
the Japanese, Chinese and 
Portuguese population is 
chiefly gathered in the 
towns of Honolulu and 
Hilo, where all sorts of 
industries are represented. 
Among them, the fisher- 
ies, formerly carried on 

CHINESE CARRYING PiGs TO MARKET by the Hawaiians, are 

now almost entirely in 

the hands of the Japanese. The fish stalls are kept chiefly by 

the Chinese, while shops of all sorts and small manufactories 
are managed by men of either race. 

The majority of the Chinese, and especially of the Japanese, 
were originally drawn from the lowest classes at home. Many 
of both races have, however, emancipated themselves, and some 
of the most substantial merchants of Honolulu are among the 
Chinese. Both Chinese and Japanese make use of the public 
schools. In June last, the writer listened to an admirable ora- 
tion on the future of China by a Chinese graduate of the High 
School of Honolulu. 

The fact that the Hawaiians are scarcely represented in in- 
dustrial matters is not due altogether to indolence, but rather 
to the fact that when they feel like working at all they prefer 
to work for themselves. They are largely used in the wharf 
traffic, and it is said that they make good teamsters; but con- 
tinuous labor is distasteful to them, as is work for any specified 
time. This is due, it is said, to “their native instinct which 
is adverse to subjection, unless to Hawatians of high standing 
or to white people of authority.” In general, the Hawaiian 
will not save money, unless he has inherited it. He is fond of 
pleasure and of giving pleasure, and habits of thrift interfere 
with this. In public estimation the Hawatian who hoards his 
earnings “is no better than a Haole” (foreigner), and such be- 
havior is regarded as selfish and unworthy. For this reason 
most of them are generous, lavish and impecunious. 

The Chinese and the Portuguese, originally imported as con- 
tract laborers, have largely drifted off into individual work, as is 
shown by the figures quoted above. The Japanese as laborers 
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are on the whole probably best fitted for the needs of the sugar 
plantations. 

It has been the misfortune of Hawaii that in its need for im- 
migrants it has sought the lowliest and weakest the world can 
afford. From this fact arise most of the problems of local gov- 
ernment. If these classes are represented in its administration, 
the administration becomes lavish and vacillating. If their 
needs and their existence are ignored, the administration is 
likely to be tyrannical and unjust. 

It is possible that the sugar plantations could have been cul- 
tivated by small farmers of European extraction, if in the 
beginning they had been divided into homesteads and 
treated as American farms are treated. It is not clear that the 
gentle and generous climate of these islands would offer in- 
superable obstacles to this. Had such an adjustment taken 
place, these islands might have constituted ideal communities, 
self-ruling and self-sufficient. As matters are, democracy has 
scarcely yet found a foothold, nor can it ever be actually realized 
in any country where the plantation system exists. White 
labor in Hawaii is an actual impossibility, not because of the 
climate, but because of the plantation system. 

The essential features of the ** plantation system” are the di- 
vision of land into large tracts owned by individuals or by cor- 
porations, with the employment of laborers in mass, under the 
direction of overseers. The alternative is the individual owner- 
ship of small farms, and the self-direction of labor. 

Stanford University, Cal. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE HOUSE THAT ONCE WAS BLESSED 
OF THEE. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON, 


Is this the house that once was blessed of thee 7 
I know the pattern of the papered walls, 
And how this window opens on the sea ; 
kamiliar is the shape of rooms and halls; 
The latches to my touch yield readily ; 
I know the gold that from the sunset falls 
Athwart the sunken floor; and can it be 
I know the bird of storm that shrilly calls 
From yonder crystal-headed wave? . . Is this 
The porch where, on a perfume-shaken night, 
We watched the moon rise, languorous and white, 
Thro’ purple passion-stars of clematis 
When first I yielded to love’s strong delight 
And trembled to thy arms, thy breast, thy kiss 7 


New Whatcom, Wash 
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CHINESE JOURNALISM IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY EDNAH ROBINSON. 


HINA enjoys the distinction of claiming the 
oldest newspaper in the world, tradition 
dating the Peking Gazette from the tenth 

century of the Christian era. This paper, the 
Court Journal, called in China the King Paou 

‘Great Report,” or otherwise interpreted, 
‘the Metropolitan Reporter”), dull, rigidly 
censored and miserably printed from wooden 
blocks on which each character had been labor- 
iously carved, was long without a rival. A 
thicket of superstitions, traditions and 
mystery surrounded the government that 
the people dared not explore, the fate of the 
adventurous offering little inducement to 
followers; but the vernacular newspapers 
of Shanghai and Hong-Kong have blazed a 
trail over which the progress and liberation of New China will 
pass. The march toward freedom has begun. Though ques- 
tions involving controversy are carefully couched, or more often 
excluded, the affairs in the capital are reported with accuracy 
and promptitude. It is no longer an offense to include the word 
‘“telegram” in an imperial edict. Telegraphic reports no 
longer cause surprise or comment. Ten years ago there were 
but eleven newspapers in the Empire, one in Canton, one in 
Foo Chow, another in Tien-Tsin, three in Shanghai, and five in 
the English colony of Hong-Kong. There are now more than 
seventy-five magazines and newspapers published in the Chinese 
language in China, though not all of these are avowedly owned 
by natives, as they were transferred, after the coup d’étal, to 
foreign nominal ownership, to evade the powerful wrath of the 
Empress Dowager. The edict to local mandarins was to sup- 
press entirely the native newspapers, and but for the prompt ad- 
option and protection by the Europeans in the Empire, the 
native press would have ceased to exist. 

The land of liberty and free speech seemed to offer advant- 
ages to the Chinese who would be journalist, and who would 
say what he would say. In San Francisco there are four Chinese 
dailies. besides several weeklies. It is the only city in the 
United States where there is a Chinese colony strong enough 
to support a Chinese newspaper. One, a weekly, was started 
in New York, and another in Los Angeles, but neither lived. 

The four Chinese dailies are the ¢ hung-Sat-JVat-Po, the Or- 
ental News, the Commercial News, and the Chinese World. 
The Chung-Sai-Jat-Po, was the first daily, changing from a 
weekly to a daily two years ago. Professor John Fryer, who 
holds the chair of Chinese literature in the University of Cali- 
fornia, is on its editorial staff, and the Reverend Ng Poon 
Chew, of the Presbyterian Chinese Church, is the editor. Mr. 
Ng Poon Chew is ambitious to adopt New World methods in 
journalism, and quite recently thrilled the conservative by con- 
verting his whole force into a corps of detectives to work up a 
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murder case, and his paper jumped, in a day, to modern journ- 
alism, bearing on its front page a picture of the murderer, and 
the ‘‘story.” Funeral baked meats will no longer be the ex- 
clusive ménu of the Chinese journals. 

The Chinese World is the most radical in policy. Its editor 
and proprietor, Mr. Tong K. Chong, is secretary of the Chinese 
Empire Reform Association, to which five thousand of the 
twenty thousand Chinese in San Francisco belong. This society 
is doing all in its power to depose the masculine Manchu dow- 
ager, to return the Emperor-in-leading-strings, Kwang-su, to 
the throne of China, and to suppress the Boxers. In a word, 
to unswathe the tiny toddling feet of the crippled empire. The 
columns of the Chinese World are open to articles that further 
this movement. For, according to the editor, it is a campaign 
of education. Circulars are distributed by the Association to 
the public, free lectures have been conducted at the Chinese the- 
aters, and in the year just past, a novel venture was made for 
this same cause. A weekly, edited by the same Mr. Tong K. 
Chong, its editorials, leading articles, as well as its advertise- 
ments, all written in English, was started in San Francisco. 
To reach American sympathizers, and to assure the Califor- 
nians that the Chinese in their midst, and more especially those 
of the Chinese Empire Reform Association, deprecated the re- 
cent Boxer outrages, and would do all in their power to prevent 
future lawlessness, this journal was run for several months, 
though at a distinct monetary loss. 

That weekly, the Orrental and Occidental Press, was a unique 
incident in journalism. It was written, edited and managed by 
Chinese, who had had, however, the advantage of a thorough 
English education. Mr. Tong Chong is not yet thirty. Coming 
to San Francisco as a child, he first attended the Occidental 
Mission on Clay street, went later to the public schools, finish- 
ing his education at the Urban Academy, and while carrying 
on his English work in the daytime, pushed on with his 
Chinese studies at night. As translator for the (//nese Com- 
mercial News he became interested in journalism, and decided 
to make it his profession. When he left that paper he became 
editor, and subsequently proprietor, of the (/inese World. His 
contact with Western freedom, and his derived experience and 
insight, have made him an earnest worker for the advancement 
of New China. 

But that it is no simple matter openly to advocate reform, 
even in the land where liberty and free speech are the watch- 
words, Mr. Tong Chong has discovered. He has dared the 
net of tradition and prejudice, and though he has not entangled 
himself, his helpless relatives in China have been the victims. 

Two years ago, Kang-yu-wai, chief adviserto Kuang-su, the 
so-called emperor, sent papers and documents to Mr. Tong 
Chong in San Francisco, asking him to publish them in his daily 
paper. The editor promptly complied, but by so doing incurred 
the displeasure of the Chinese consul, who represents the gov- 
ernment controlled by the powerful Manchu woman. The con- 
sul demanded that the editor of the C/inese Wor/d publish a re- 
traction of the seditious articles that had appeared in his journal. 
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Mr. Tong Chong refused to turn, as he expressed it, this jour- 
nalistic somersault, and though he was finally threatened, he 
stood his ground. 

A year later, the news reached him that his mother, young- 
est brother, a boy of nine, and two grand-uncles, harmless and 
hoary, had been seized in their little village of Leong-Gor, in 
the province of Kuang-Tung, and thrown into the jail of Yin- 
Ping, on the charge of sedition. All his efforts, and those 
of his American sympathizers, to liberate his relatives, have 
been unavailing. The dangers of the new trail are not all 
overcome. 

The headquarters of the CA/inese World, as of the other Chinese 
journals, are clean and attractive. Though the presses used 
are of American manufacture, the type was made in China. 
All the men employed are Chinese, a few of them graduates 
from the University of California. There is nothing to sug- 
gest the Orient in the editor’s office, except the odd characters 
af the vertically written editorials on his desk. The printing- 
room iS more primitive, and the compositors still wear the 
queue, that picturesque adjunct which Reform would sever 
from the heads of the faithful. Before the end of the year 
five thousand queues and over may be sacrificed to freedom in 
San Francisco. 

Typesetting for a Chinese paper is a vastly different matter 
from typesetting for a journal in another language, for there 
are eleven thousand characters in use. When one recalls the 
statement of Chinese sinologues that the sayings of Confucius 
require seven thousand characters, this seems to be a moderate 
estimate. The Chinese language is derived from two hundred 
and fourteen root-words, which expand into the four or five 
thousand words of daily use, and the thirty-odd thousand of the 
dictionary. It requires eleven thousand spaces to hold a font 
of Chinese type. The large cases, or false partitions, are 
ranged about the room, and divided into spaces for each in- 
dividual type, each a word complete in itself. A Chinese 
printer, it is estimated, can arrange four thousand characters 
a day. The work has been carefully systematized, and the 
characters are arranged according to their formation. A sim- 
ple character designates its group, and the elaboration of form 
is the elaboration of its meaning, as our terminatives and 
prefixes elaborate the root. A division is devoted to the simple 
character that stands for “wood,” and all of its amplifications 
In this space or column are to be found “ box,” “bed,” ** plum- 
tree,” and so on, through a long list of objects pertaining to, 
or made of, wood. Should an unusual word be needed, type is 
cut and delicately patched to make the required character. 
Comparing our combinations of twenty-six letters and ten fig- 
ures, besides common symbols, an idea of the labor of a Chinese 
compositor can be formed. Systematized as it is, it takes eight 
men through a twelve-hour day to set the type for a modest 
four-page daily, and a quaint sight it is to the Occidental to 
watch the long-queued, blue-coated Chinese walk gravely around 
the cased walls and false partitions, solemnly setting the type 
for the next issue. To go directly from this placid and calm 
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them are anxious to know what is going 
on in the Occident, so why not have « 
paper of our own? especially as the 
above mentioned contingent is ready 
and willing to contribute liberally toward 
its support. Next, we are not always 
fairly treated by the American press, 
and, previous to the birth of this publi- 
lication we were unable to defend our- 
selves before the public. But thanks to 
a wise provision in the fundamental law 
of the most liberal government on earth, 
we adopt this method to air our wrongs 
and express our gratitude for the many 
blessi that have accrued to our coun- 





BY WAY OF INTRO- 
DUCTION. 


Today the Omrewrat anp Occt- 
DENTAL Pazss makes its ‘*‘ kow-tow’’ to 
the public. It is a weekly publication 
devoted to the interests of the Chinese in 
America and all matters of moment to 
both Chinese and Americans. 

The founders and editors of this little 
journal consider it the most unique ven- 
ture ever kuown in the history of jour- 
nalism, for although it is published in 
the English language, it will be managed 
throughout by Chinese who have had 
the advantage of more than ordinary 
English education. Its editors are not 
s2 weak and egotistical as to suppose 
they can escape the severe criticism of 
those who have been engaged for years 
im the same ficld of labor; on the con- 
trary, we expect to be roasted, toasted 
and grilled fur our audacity, but as we 
are in a financial condition where we 
may continue the pyblication of this 
little journal, for at least two years, des- 
pite all unfavorable comment, and as the 
paper will always be conducted with a 
cleanliness that may prove somewhat 
refreshing, we have reason to hope for 
ultimate success 

Theexcuse for this journal was brought 
about by a strange combination of facts 
and conditions. Is the first place it has 
occurred to the Chinese of this city that 
there is a community of their country- 
men here numbering at least fifteen 
thousand souls, and that fully one-third 
of that sumber are readers of the Eng- 
lish language (which is much easier of 
accomplishment than Chinese), all of 


trymen who have taken refuge beneath 
that emblem of liberty, Old Glory. 





True Story of the Bubonic 
Plague Scare as Seen 
Through Chinese 
Spectacles. 

The Chinese residents of San Fran- 
cisco feel that they have suffered a great 
wrong through the action of the local 
Board of Health in quarantining China- 
town. Not only have they been made to 
suffer great financial loss, but many of 
the poorer class have felt the pinching 
pangs of hunger as well. The Chinese 
de not understand why they bave been 
abused in this serious manner. All 
through this period of supposed epi- 
demic, deaths in the Chinese quartes 
have been far below the average recorded 
during admitted healthy times. Those 
of the Chinese who are able to read the 
English language have found that the 
great public educators, the newspapers, 
have with but one or two exceptions, 
agreed with them that there has been 
nothing in the developments so far 
recorded that could in any way indicate 
the existence of a dangerous epidemic 
in this city 

They were told in the beginning that 
all this bue and cry was the result of a 
political job, that the Board of Super- 
visors refused to make an appropriation 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
Board of Health; that in order to econo- 

- mize, the Supervisors had concluded to 
leave that very useful branch of the 
municipal government without any visi- 
ble means of support; that in@rder to 


force the Supervisors to do the fair thing 
by them, these guardians of public 
health bad arranged a plague scare. If 
this be true, or even balf true, it is cer 
taiuly a dastardly outrage. 

Of course the Chinese realize that they 
do not suffer alone in this case, for Sau 
Francisco, and even the whole State of 
California bas been equally affected. 
Eastern travel, or rather travel from the 
East bas been about ruined for the sea- 
son, and no reasonable person could 


“expect outside markets to purchase Cali- 


fornia fruits under the existing condi- 
tions. But this is not a case. where 
misery loves company, and a!] reasoving 
Americans must surely realize that the 
Chinese have too many property interests 
at stake to enjoy this great slump in the 
commerce of the State. 
7 * * 
There seems to be one point in this 
unfortunate affair that the Board of 
Health and the whole municipal govern- 
ment has overlooked. They all affect to 
believe that the Chinese would rather 
enjoy an epidemic of plague. They 
should be reminded of the fact that no 
people on earth have had more experi- 
ence with this dread scourge than the 
Chinese themselves; that it is more feared 
by them than by any-other people. But 
the Chinese do not believe that the dis- 
ease exists in this city, and they have 
the very best of reasons for so thinking 
In the first place, they ask, where are 
the results? It is claimed by the Board 
of Health that this awful malady has 
been hibernating in the Chinese quarter 


since the 7th of last March, over three 
mouths, still. during all that period they 
bave succeeded in finding but an insig- 
nificant number of even suspicious cases, 


and what is passing strange, every one 
of these cases had gone over to the 
silent beyond, making it impossible for 
the accused to make personal denial. 
Next they base their reasoning on prece- 
dent. Most of them bave seen the effects 
of bubonic plague in China, and they 
rewember bow deaths occurred by the 
score, not monthly but daily, so they 
naturally conclude that there can be no 
such thing in their midst. They even 
go so far as to say that if this is bubonic 
are BO more seri- 





plague and the res 
ous than we have observed, why. then 


Oriental way of getting out news, into one of our large news- 


paper buildings, with its modern presses, cabled news, and rush 
and whirl of competition, is to step from the Old World into 
the New, that is carrying us so swiftly that we have no time 
to catch our breath and pause to wonder whither we are going. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 
BY EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 


** When pain finds some unguarded gate, 
And joy fails like a broken reed, 
Remember that two strong arms wait 
To do and dare, when, in your need 
Across the world your eyes shall lead, 
And love shall light me to my fate !”’ 
—The Challenge. 


HERE are three well-beaten paths marked out for the 
feet of young men disappointed in love. The one 
most commonly followed is to marry another girl 
and forget. Next in popularity is to be studiously 
reckless and consume large quantities of spirituous 
liquors—this being generally considered a high 
tribute to the charms of the lady in the case. Third, 
some few remain single and pose as cynics. 

But Dave Kellum never was a well regulated 
person ; so when Helen Dorsey would none of him, 
he went to Hillsboro and got very drunk. And 
when he left there with Tommy Borbonia, he took 
occasion to state that he would kill her before she 
should marry anyone else; saying also other things 
as a guarantee of good faith, which were not neces- 
sarily for publication—and, as a matter of fact, 
were quite unfit for such purpose. Upon which, 
Tommy, with vigor, brevity and candor, expressed 
his profound conviction of Mr. Kellum’s exceeding 
unworth. 

That person, being unarmed, reached for his 
rope. So Tommy promptly knocked him off his 
horse with his branding-iron, roped him around the 

neck, and led him, on a gentle trot, to a secluded spot in the 
hills, where he tangled Mr. Kellum in a tree, wrapped him and 
the tree up by the simple process of riding round both a few 
times—and then pulled his arms around the tree behind his back 
and tied his wrists together. 

Then he returned to Hillsboro and summoned Jim Simpson, 
Dinny Morrison and myself as a Committee on Kellum. After 
careful consideration we sentenced him to death; but he begged 
so hard we commuted the sentence to voluntary exile from New 
Mexico. 

To show that we were not arbitrary, we agreed to contribute 
equally to buy Kellum’s cattle, so he would have no excuse to re- 
turn; and played freeze-out ts see who should own the brand. 
Tommy won; and while he and Simpson went back to Hillsboro 
to rustle the money, Dinny and I endeavored to make it plain to 
David that we, jointly and severally, would kill him on sight if 
he returned; and also tried to instill into his mind the idea that 
in affairs of the heart it is as well to have the consent of the 
party of the second part. 
+: As Tommy had won the cattle, he was deputed to escort Dave 
to El Paso. ‘To show how little religion Kellum had, I will 
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state that though he swore he had 150 head, and was paid for 
that number, Tommy never got over 80. 

Before I go on to tell what came of our mistaken clemency, I 
want to say that my friends, to whom I have shown this story, 
feel that Iam too cold-blooded and say too little in praise of 
Dinny, or in disparagement of Kellum. As for the latter, he 
was all that brave men hate and honest men despise; and as 
for Dinny—God bless him—I think he is to be envied, not pitied. 
For’I was one that married another, and forgot. 


Three years later, about one o’clock in the morning of a 
summer’s night, five men were playing poker in the White Ele- 
phant saloon at Lincoln. Dinny Morrison was one of these; 
and he was quietly qualifying for an inebriate’s home. The 
men chatted, as they played, about the recent killing of ** Buck” 
Guise, the probable fate of Casey, his slayer, of McKinley’s 
nomination, the future of free silver, and whom the Democratic 
Convention was likely to select. Only Dinny said nothing, but 
he played on in moody silence, while the pile of notes and coin 
before him steadily diminished. 

“*By the way, Dinny,” said Len Brennen, “ As I left Roswell 
this morning, I saw an old friend of yours. He was ona high 
lonesome, and as he took the train for El Paso he said if I saw 
you here to tell you he was going to have his name in the papers 
by day after tomorrow.” 

** Who was he?” said Dinny. 

*“Dave Kellum.” 

Dinny sprang to his feet and the flush of liquor died from his 
face as it grew grim and stern. ‘‘ Almighty God!” he said; 
and then, quietly, “Boys, there is a girl to be married in Loma 
Parda to night at seven o’clock, and that message means that 
Kellum means to kill her. Oh, what a foolI am! I might have 
known! Iam going tostop him—and I want this money to 
buy horses on the road. All of it!” 

‘Good God, man!” said Len, “you can’t do it. Why, it’s 
two hundred and thirty miles!” But he handed him the money 
—uncounted—and the rest followed suit. 

‘* Thank you, boys,” said Dinny, ‘‘ and adios!” 

They followed him to the door, and, as he untied his horse, 
old Fredericks said, *‘ You have no watch to time yourself with. 
Take mine. It’s five minutes past two.” 

*“'Thanks,” said Dinny again, as he swung into the saddle and 
clattered up the stony street. 

A cheer rang out behind him ; and the race of flesh and blood 
against steam and steel had begun. 


What shall I say of her here, the brown-eyed maid for whom 
this deed was’ done? Naught of her beauty; though there 
were those for whom earth held no fairer sight. But that, in 
the light of her pure eyes all evil things slunk away ashamed ; 
that the beautiful soul behind the fair face encompassed her 
about with womanly sweetness, with kindly charity and cheer- 
ful hope; so that more than one man has gone into her presence 
desperate, smarting from undeserved defeat, feeling himself a 
failure, a nonentity, an Ishmaelite, and has left her to proudly 
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and patiently ‘“‘take up the burden of life again,” knowing him- 
self to be a great-hearted gentleman, incapable of meanness or 
deceit. So it was but fitting that, of the many her life had led 
to honor and fine deeds, this one should do an impossible thing 
to save her. 


The moon was rising behind the Capitan range as he tore 
down the Priest’s Hill and splashed through the Bonito. He 
was quite sober now, and counting the distance. ‘Two hun- 
dred and thirty-two miles—seventeen hours—that’s nearly four- 
teen miles an hour, without counting the time lost in changing 
horses. That (he referred to Kellum) will leave El Paso 
on the Santa Fé; reach Rincon at one, and it’s over forty miles 
from there, which he’ll have to make horse-back ; but he’ll sure 
wait till the ceremony begins.” 

Half-past two—and he thundered at Tully’s door at Ft. Stan- 
ton. ‘Tully was custodian of the absent post, and had under his 
care a few government horses that were absent without leave 
when the troops departed. 

In a few minutes Dinny saddled one of these and galioped on 
his way, muttering a curse on the government for tearing down 
the old telegraph line. With that he could have warned Rincon 
—and the country would have risen as one man to hunt Kellum 
down. But now, no one knew of the danger but himself; and a 
failure to change horses, or a single misstep or fall would leave 
her at Kellum’s mercy. 

He turned out of the valley of the Bonito and began the forty- 
mile climb to the summit. As he rode down tocross Little Eagle 
Creek to the VV Ranch he looked at the watch and smiled. 
**'Three-twenty. ‘Twenty miles in an hour and a quarter, and 
all uphill. Good enough.” 

Now the average New Mexico cattleman, being mindful of the 
Golden Rule, offers every assistance to persons traveling in 
haste, and asks no embarrassing questions. So to save tedious 
explanations, Dinny said, when he roused Jim Edmunson, “Jim, 
they’ve got me watering at night. Let me have a horse and 
I’ll leave him at the mill. This one is Tully’s.” 

** All right,” said Jim, “‘I’ll let you have my ‘ private.’” 

On, high up over the pine-clad mesa, on a dim bridle path, 
plunging down into the valley of Eagle Creek ; across the hills 
and down Cedar Creek; tearing down the wires of the VV pas- 
ture to save a few miles, till he came to the brawling Ruidoso, 
and roused the dogs at Dowlin’s Mill. 

**Hallo! Hallo!” 

**Who is it?” said Joe Wingfield, coming to the door with a 
Winchester. 

**Me, Dinny. I’m traveling for my health—threatened with 
acute throat disease. I want your best horse.” 

** Bueno. Vl just tell them I didn’t see you.” 

From here he took the Apache cut-off, by the Carizo. Up 
through the pines, on the tireless cat-like gallop that no horse 
but those of the Southwest can achieve. Twenty-five miles be- 
fore he could change again. The green velvet turf deadened 
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the noise of the flying feet, and for the first time he began to 
be aware of the witching beauty of the night, and feasted his 
eyes upon the mighty rampart of the White Mountains glorified 
in the moonlight. On, on, through the dim aisles of the forest 
and through open glades where dew lay heavy on blade and 
blossom. An owl hooted to his mate far away; creatures, 
winged, invisible, hurtled by him; a deer crashed through the 
underbrush. But, save for these sounds, the whole fair scene 
was hushed and still. 

If any thought came to him, that, far as he was beneath her, 
only the poor, despised, forgotten cowboy could save her now, 
he put by any bitterness as unworthy of him—and her—and 
thanked God that his whole hard life had been training for the 
supreme hour of her need; that all the cowboy’s rough virtues 
—yes, and his very vices—would be needed. For this, he had 
learned every pass and trail in the Southern Tier; for this, he 
knew every man along the way, who would help and who would 
hinder ; for this, he had passed unscathed through a thousand 
dangers ; and many a weary day and wearier night had gone to 
give him strength and courage and endurance for the fiercest 
ride that ever stars or sun looked down upon. And at the 
thought, the brave true blood leaped swiftly in his veins, as if 
it were a holiday excursion, instead of a lifetime’s stress in a 
day. 

At last he reached the summit, turned down the thirty-mile 
cation of the Tularosa and urged his weary horse at utmost 
speed down the ten miles that lay between him and the Agency. 


The stars were still shining when sweet Helen awoke to her 
wedding morn, and prayed, with a happy smile on her lips, for 
the home she was leaving, and for the lover that had won her. 
But Dinny’s name was not in her prayers. Why should it be ? 
Or how should she know that far away, towards the dawn, Love 
and Death raced fiercely to her feet ? 


At five-thirty-seven he reached Mescaiero. The Indian agent, 
a lieutenant of the regular army, was an irascible youth and an 
arbitrary ; so Dinny deemed it a useless formality to disturb his 
slumbers. With considerate noiselessness he picked a horse 
and sped swiftly down the tortuous cafion, escorted most of the 
way by the dogs from the Mexican rancherias. The moonlight 
paled before the day as he rode, and the sun sprang up behind 
the Sacramentos, as he made a hasty bargain for a horse with 
Luis Vigil, at Tularosa. 

The road was level now, leading obliquely to the southwest, 
across the vast gypsum plains, to where, seventy miles away, 
the Organs rose misty and mysterious on the further mar- 
gin. This was the risky part. Seventy miles—and he must 
depend, for a change, on getting a horse at the wells half way, 
or from a chance wagon on the road. He looked longingly 
westward to the nearer range of the San Andreas. If he 
were only certain of finding a change at Hembrillo it would be 
forty miles nearer that way. But it was forty-five miles to 
Hembrillo and no road ; and thirty from there to Aleman, with 
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an even chance that he would find no horse at Hembrillo—and 
he dared not chance it. 

He swept the miles behind him, and soon was riding beside 
the dazzling hills of the White Sands, but had met no one. 
Twenty—twenty-five—thirty miles—in the choking dust, with 
the blazing sun ever hotter and hotter in the cloudless sky, and 
the tough little horse began to flag. At last he reached Casi- 
miro’s. No one at home, and no horse. With a heavy heart 
Dinny urged his exhausted horse to Luna’s wells, two miles 
further on. There was no one at home; but in the stables he 
found a poor, dejected-looking gray. He hastily drew two 
buckets of water for the faithful little horse that had borne him 
so far; and then rode on in the quivering heat. At first the 
gray went well enough, but he was feeble, and the pace began 
to tell. Weaker and weaker he grew, and still they met no 
one, and despair came upon Dinny’s heart. 

At last he came to the big chalk hill where Col. Fountain had 
been murdered six months before, and saw with joy that a 
wagon was camped for the heat of the day, a half mile down 
the road. It wastime. Long since the gallop had turned toa 
trot, the trot to a walk—and now the walk was but a stagger. 
He urged the poor abused creature into a last effort and looked 
at his watch. Eleven o’clock. He had been nearly two hours 
coming eighteen miles. ‘* But, after all,” he said, ** I’m ahead 
of my work, bad luck and any. I’ve made a hundred and thirty- 
five miles in nine hours, and I’ve got eight hours left to make a 
hundred.” 

The “‘nooner,” a grizzled old granger from the Fresnal, 
looked inquiringly, for with the worn out gray, his face streaked 
with sweat and alkali dust, drawn and pinched with hard 
riding and anxiety, Dinny was a hard-looking lot. 

**Got any water ?” 

** Sure—right around here.’ 

Dinny drank his fill and said: 

‘**Stranger, I want to buy one of your horses—for cash.” 

**Can’t doit. They’re not for sale.” 

‘Well, then, I want to hire them to go to Parker’s Well, 
twelve miles from here on the Cruces road; you go with me 
and bring them back. I'll give you twenty dollars.” 

‘*Can't get ‘em anyway,” said the other gruffly. “" You've 
done killed some one or been up to some devilment, and I'll 
not help you.” 

Quick as a flash Dinny’s hand went to his belt. The other 
saw the motion and his hand started beltwards too—but he 
looked into Dinny’s six-shooter and over that into Dinny’s steady 
eyes, and put up both hands above his head instead. ‘* Now,” 
said Dinny, *‘Unbuckle your belt with your left hand, and let 
it drop.” The other sulkily complied. ‘‘Now put my saddle 
on that black horse. More lively, please—I’ve an engagement 
elsewhere.” 

When the horse was saddled, Dinny made the other trot up 
the road with him a hundred yards, andsaid: “* Thank you very 
much for your courtesy. Ill leave the horse at Parker's.” 

Swiftly he sped down the road, with a light heart now. He 
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left the El Paso road at the lake and turned up the long steep 
slope to the San Agustin pass, where the shod feet rang on the 
granite soil like the clash of hammers on an anvil. 

At Parker’s, Bob Burch came to the door at his summons. 

*’ Why, hello, old man! Haven't you strayed off your range ? 
Thought you was working for the Blocks. Come in and have 
dinner.” 

*“Bob, I’m sent for—Life and Death. I want two of your 
best horses—one to ride to the summit and one from there to 
Detroit. And I want you to catch them and saddle one while I 
run to the house and eat a bite.” 

*’ Nuff said. You will find co!d bread, coffee, milk, and jerky 
there.” And Bob ran down to the corral where a bunch of 
horses were drinking. 

Five minutes later Dinny came out and said as he swung into 
the saddle— 

** Bob, I took that black from an unwilling old crank at Chalk 
Hill; shouldn’t wonder if he was a bit excited. And if I 
shouldn’t happen to show up again—I left a noble little bay 
Box X horse at Luna’s. Rode him from Tularosa there in 
three hours. You get him and pension him off—don’t let any- 
body abuse him. He did mighty well for me and I want to 
set him free.” 

“All right,” said Bob. ‘‘Advos.” 

Dinny had not gone two hundred yards when a bullet sung 
viciously by him. He looked around and laughed as another 
struck short. The Fresnal rancher was galloping after him, 
shooting as he came. As Dinny spurred up, another struck a 
rock in front of him, ** Zip-ping—ping—g,” and two more close 
behind him. Then he heard another shot from towards the 
house, looked round, and laughed again. Burch had shot the 
horse, and the granger was just picking himself up. 

At noon Dinny stood on the summit and saddled the led 
horse. Below him lay the vast plain of the Jornada del Muerto, 
with the Dona Ana mountains rising abruptly in the center. 
Far away in the west lay the Sierra Caballo, behind which lay 
his goal ; and beyond the river the Black Range rose, tier on 
tier on the western horizon. Nota breath of air stirred about 
him as he dashed down the long dun ridges; but the western 
sky was banked with clouds, and threatening thunder-caps 
moved swiftly eastward, driven by some mighty wind. He 
rushed on over the plain to meet it, steering for the square- 
topped hill of San Juan. An hour brought him to the old Ft. 
Selden hay-road at the foot of the Dofia Ana hills—and here a 
sight met his eyes that gladdened his heart. Midnight, the pet 
and pride of the Bar Cross cabal/lada, was grazing near the 
road with a bunch of mares. Now it was one of Midnight’s 
idiosyncracies that he objected to being driven too fast, and 
manifested his disapproval by stopping and kicking. This 
Dinny knew; so down came his rope and away went the mares 
with Midnight after them. Dinny crowded him, and up went 
his heels. The circling loop passed fair and true over the 
black head, but it settled too ‘‘deep” around his shoulders. As 
the rope touched him, away he went like a flash, turning sharply 
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to the left. Dinny tried desperately to turn his wearied horse’s 
head toward him, but could not, and when Midnight came to the 
end of the rope, it was at right angles to Dinny’s course, and 
both horses were jerked violently down. Midnight scrambled 
to his feet and started for liberty, but the neck of the other 
horse was broken by the fall, the rope was fast to the saddle 
horn—and Dinny lay there white and still. 


O western sun, that once stayed your course for hate, pause 
now for love! Waken, Dinny! Rouse,man! You loved her— 
love her—she is in mortal danger! And of all the world of 
men, you alone can save her ! 

But the minutes sweep relentlessly by and still he lies there 
forgetful of his purpose and his love. 


When at last he raised his head the sun was hidden behind 
black rushing clouds. He rubbed hiseyes and marveled to note 
that the mountains were staggering. He got to his feet uncer- 
tainly, and laughed. ** Seems to me as if I heard a preacher say 
something once about the mountains skipping like rams and the 
hills like young lambs—and now I’ve caught them at it.” And 
then he saw Midnight ; and memory came back to his stunned 
brain with a bitter pang. He looked at his watch. It was 
broken. How long had he lainthere ? With trembling fingers 
he saddled Midnight. ‘There was no galloping now, but mad 
flight. He urged the best horse in the Southwest to his ut- 
most speed with rope and spur, while his soul went out in his 
first prayer, repeated over and over again: “‘O God! don’t let 
me be too late! Merciful God ! don’t let me be too late!” 

John Yoast looked down the road and saw some one coming 
furiously in a cloud of dust; and a few minutes later, Mid- 
night, panting, foaming, with bloodshot eyes and _ nostrils, 
staggered to the gate, and “For God's sake, what time is it ?” 
asked Dinny. 

John looked at his watch. ““Three o’clock. What’s the matter 
with you? Where did you get Midnight ?” 

But Dinny ran to the trough and buried his face in the cool 
water, while his heart swelled with joy. He must have lain un- 
conscious an hour; but Midnight's mighty thews had made up 
for much of it. There was yet Time. 

He sat up and spoke to the point. “John, Kellum will be at 
Loma Parda tonight, and unless I get there he will kill Helen 
and Miller. I want your horse and a watch—frvonto. I roped 
Midnight at the Doma Anas, and he jerked me down and broke 
my horse’s neck.” 

‘*Do you want Bishop or one of the others? They’re off 
about a quarter, hobbled.” 

** Bishop. But uncock him for me if he still pitches. I’m 
awful tired. I left Lincoln at two o’clock this morning.” 

*“Hell!” said John, by way of comment. Then after a 
moment, °° I’ll go.” 

**'You have a family,” said Dinny. ‘I'll go myself.” 

In another minute, Bishop, a vicious looking Roman-nosed 
bay, was struggling fierceiy to avoid being saddled. 
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Reuben, John’s youngest boy, came toddling down to the 
corral. 

“Hello, Untle Dinny, I dot a pitty song!” 

** Have you, little Dick ? ‘Tune up, let’s have it.” 

Dick climbed on his knee and sang, 


** Surely the captain can depend on me, 
Though but an armor-bearer I may be,”’ 


while John rode Bishop, bucking violently, twice around the 
corral. 

** That's very pretty, little Dick White-cotton,” said Dinny, 
**Good-by.” And when, a week later, I traced back all those 
weary miles, Dick’s mother told me, with tears in her kind eyes, 
how Dinny had stooped and kissed the little upturned face. 

The air was electric with the coming storm as the Bishop 
tore madly on his way, frantic at the unaccustomed spurs. The 
relief of finding that he still had time had made a new man of 
Dinny, and his heart sang within him. Little Dick’s “ pitty 
song” rang in hisears. He rose in his stirrups and flung his 
arm upwards in wild exultation. Surely—surely the Captain 
might depend on him! 

The big rain drops were beginning to fall when he reached 
Rincon. A saddled horse stood at the rack in front of McClin- 
tock’s, and Dinny took him and threw two gold pieces to Lee 
Elliott at the door. ‘“‘Give that to the man who owns this 
horse. Ill leave him at Myer’s.” And away he went into the 
teeth of the storm. 

That day will long be remembered in the Southwest—for it 
was the day of the great storm and flood of 96. Through it 
all, Dinny, cursing, praying, crying, struggled desperately on- 
ward. The hail beat on his face, and the nud and water made 
it impossible to move save by beating and spurring every step. 
Every joint and muscle was cramped and aching. Thrice he 
changed horses—at Myer’s, McCleod’s, and at Agapito Torres’s. 
He hoped against hope that the storm might stop Kellum— 
but knowing the desperate character of the man, he did not 
doubt that the game would be played out to the bitter end. 

The night closed round him, thick, black, and impenetrable, 
as he left Torres’s for the last stage of the long race, and when 
he reached the crossing it was 6:25. The storm had made him 
take three hours to ride thirty-eight miles from Rincon, with 
three horses. It was still nearly two miles, and a swollen river 
to cross—and thirty-five minutes left. He spurred in over the 
horse’s head, where only a few hours before had been dry land. 
The rain had ceased, and the lightning flashes showed him the 
distant shore as the furious waves swept him down. 

Half way across, the wearied horse dragged himself up on a 
sand bar that formed an island, and refused to move another 
foot. Dinny slipped off in despair. He could never swim that 
stream, weary as he was. The chances were a thousand to one 
that he would be attacked with cramps and drown. But he did 
not hesitate for a moment, but threw off boots and hat and 
overshirt, and fastening his revolver securely, plunged desper- 
ately in. The waters tossed him, leaped over him, bore him 
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down. He struggled on, ever weaker and weaker—sank—rose 
—and sank again. ‘Then his hands closed on a limb under the 
water. It was an uprooted cottonwood, rolling and twisting in 
the angry flood. He grabbed it with both hands; it turned 
over and drew him under, with his left arm tangled between two 
branches, and when at last he reached the surface, half drowned, 
his arm was broken above the elbow. He clung, gasping, to 
the tree. A lightning flash showed him that the current was 
bearing him close to the other shore. Another flash—and he 
saw an overhanging tree not forty feet below him. Now or 
never! He cast loose, and with a last desperate effort he swam 
as well as he could toward it—a branch struck’ his cheek and he 
threw up his hand, grasped it and drew himself to the bank, 
more dead than alive. There he lay for five minutes, exhausted. 
Human strength could do no more, without a respite. Then he 
crawled painfully to his feet, and started to run—slowly at first 
—then faster and faster. The thorns pierced his feet, but he 
did not pause; tornillo and mesquite limbs dragged across his 
face and clutched at his wounded arm, but he did not falter. 
Onward! onward! For life and love! And at last he came out 
in the road, and a dull blur of light glowed through the mist 
and darkness. It was Dorsey’s. 

Notwithstanding the storm, many of the neighbors had 
gathered under that hospitable roof; for there was to be a 
dance, and both Helen and Miller were very popular. A fire 
was kindled in the fireplace in the great hall, and at seven 
o’clock they stood up to be wed. But the ceremony had scarcely 
begun when Kellum burst in from a side room, his face in- 
flamed with drink, and insanity in his eye. Before anyone 
could interfere, he leveled a revolver at Helen and burst out into 
a storm of abuse. ‘** The first man that moves, I fire,” he 
shouted. As in a dream, I heard Tommy behind me, cursing 
softly because he had no gun; and some girl praying. Miller, 
like the good man and true that he was, stepped between Helen 
and the danger; and she—she looked up in her lover’s eyes 
and smiled. At this Kellum grew frantic. 

“Yes, smile, my lady! It'll be the last time. In another 
minute you and your husband will be dead. None of your 
lovers can save you now!” 

The door by his side flew open as he spoke, and some one 
sprang between him and his victims; an apparition, hatless, 
barefooted, soaked, mud-spattered, with one arm hanging 
limply by his side ; some one so weak he could hardiy stand— 
pale, bleeding, breathless, but alive; and in his eyes the daunt- 
less courage and indomitable will that had made him respected 
in a land where no man is feared. ** Wrong,” gasped Dinny, 
**One of them can!” 

**Out of my way, or I’ll kill you,” shouted Kellum. ‘‘ Fool ! 
you loved her too--do you want her to marry Miller and forget 
you ?” 

**She’ll not forget,” said Dinny, ‘* She will remember ”— his 
hand stole downwards—'’and tell her children’s children !” 

A shot—two together—another and another, while the lamps 
went out—and Kellum fell, with a bullet in his heart and 
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another in his brain. Dinny turned and looked at Helen, while 
the blood welled upward from two wounds in his breast. 

““O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory ?” 

The smoke curled around him; the firelight played upon the 
steadfast face, now set towards a longer journey yet. So I re- 
member him—so I see him in my dreams. And one and all read 
aright the unspoken message of his eyes: the message of Love 
triumphant over Fate and Death. 

Not lost, O loyal-hearted—not wasted, not thrown away! 
There is not one of all that company but will walk the better 
and braver all his days for having seen that look. 

A moment he stood thus, and then moved slowly towards 
Helen, with his eyes still fixed on hers. One step—and Miller 
stood aside and left them face to face. Two-—and I sprang to 
support him, but he put me by. He would go to the end alone. 
Three—and Lilly Ensley shrieked aloud to see the shadow of 
death darken his face; and stretched out imploring arms to him 
that he never saw. Asingle pace lay between him and Helen, 
but he paused. Oh, he had come so far—could she not come so 
small a way to meet him? He drew his weary form up proudly 
—then sank slowly to his knees, and would have fallen—but she 
caught him, sank with him to the floor, and pillowed his head 
upon her breast, while her tears fell fast upon his face. And 
so, with her name upon his lips, and her first, last kiss upon 
his brow, his soul passed out from earthly night and storm into 
the hush and peace Beyond. 

Tularosa, N. M. seliele ilies 

IN ABSENCE. 
BY ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELJI.. 
My window shows the stretch of pasture land— 

The old wall where a dead vine feebly clings ; 

Gaunt trees with bare uplifted arms, that stand 

Dreaming their branches shelter nesting things ; 

The drifted snow upon the window ledge ; 

Beyond, the shrouded rosebush, desolate ; 
A snow-bird twittering from the cedar hedge ; 

The frost-bound pump; the creaking, wind-swing gate. 
We love this land of winter well—and yet, 

The very dreams of us are woven through 
With things of home our hearts cannot forget, 

And all the olden sweetness that we knew ; 

The queenly rose, the bended lily stalk, 

The cactus’ perfume heavy on the air, 


The drooping pepper-trees along the walk, 
The beauty and the languor everywhere. 


O far-off California! our blurred eyes 
Are blind to all the waste of snow today, 
And hold no visions but of tender skies, 
The foothills green against the mountains gray; 
The wealth of mellow sunshine warmly spread ; 
The ocean reaching out with amorous lips 
To kiss the sky, till both in one are wed, 
Far on the blue horizon where there dips 
A white sail. To our ear comes not the note 
Of wintry wind’s complaining, but we reach 
To catch the music of a linnet’s throat 
Or drowsy wash of waves upon the beach. 


Hamilton, O. 
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THE RUNAWAY FREIGHT. 


BY COLVIN B. BROWN. 


weetHE Central Pacific Railroad enters California 
just west of the little town of Verdi, Nevada, 
and climbs tortuously upward to near the limit 
of perpetual snow at Summit Station. From 
here, westward, it is all down hill, and only 
enough fire is kept under the boilers to enable 
the man at the throttle tocontrol the engine as 
his train goes whipping around the curves 
down the mountain side, roaring through miles 
upon miles of sinuous snowsheds and darting 
over bridge and trestle spanning rushing streams and yawning 
gorges. Many has been the deed of daring, and many the cal- 
amity on this mountain division that has never found its way into 
the newspapers ; for the railroad officials have a creed of silence, 
and news of an accident seldom leaks through the Division 
Superintendent's office unless it has resulted in serious injury or 
death to trainman or passenger. 

So splendidly has the division been handled that the number 
of serious accidents which have occurred on it is small in- 
deed, but the narrow escapes on the part of trainmen have 
been many and thrilling. This was especially true in the early 
70's when air-brakes first began to be used on the division and 
engineers were none too familiar with the new invention. 
Stories are told by old trainmen of runaway freights that all 
the power of air and hand-brakes could not stop; of telegrams 
sent flashing over wires to ditch runaways before they could 
strike passenger trains laden with precious human lives; of de- 
railing-switches thrown wide open, waiting to send a laden 
freight train down a cafion side with cannon-ball speed; of 
daring leaps for life, and heroic standing at the post of duty 
until death came or danger passed. 

One such story that never found its way into print, despite 
the acuteness of newspaper men engaged in hunting items at 
division headquarters, was told to the writer by an old engineer 
now doing police duty in an interior California town. 

It was in the 70’s that the event occurred. A west-bound 
freight train had left the Summit a little after midnight, and 
was being dropped down the mountain by two engines. Behind 
the tender of the second engine were two flat-cars fitted with 
racks and piled high with cord-wood. Behind the wood-racks 
came a string of empty box cars, and at the far end was a Cca- 
boose. The trainmen, who had been doing a double shift during 
the past twenty hours, were tired out, and had lain down in the 
caboose. 

It was close to the little station at Cascade that the engineer 
of the second engine, finding that his air had given out, 
tried to recharge and had failed. The train was then running 
twenty miles an hour, and was rapidly gathering momentum. 
He at once began whistling for brakes, and the head engine 
supplemented his efforts. Clear above the roar of the train 
dashing through the snow sheds rose the wail of the engines 
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shrieking for help, but there was no response and the speed in- 
creased at a startling rate. Openings in the snow-sheds a hun- 
dred feet long seemed mere dashes of semi-light. Bridges were 
crossed as a grayhound leaps a fence, and were only detected 
by a new, swift note in the terrible roar of the train. 

The faster an engine goes, the easier it rides. When it is 
running away down hill at arate of eighty miles an hour it rides 
with a gently swaying motion like the rocking of a baby’s 
cradle. This is conducive to sickness such as one gets at sea, 
but the sickness is not due to the motion, but to the terrible fear 
that itengenders. When a train is running like that on a 
curved track, every moment it remains on the rails is a fresh 
miracle. Every curve seems certain death, and that it does not 
bring death is a renewed agony instead of relief, for the next 
curve is just beyond, and terrors multiply. 

The engineer had some time before pulled the reverse lever and 
the great drive-wheels were going at a tremendous rate in a di- 
rection opposite to that of the train, sending out such a shower 
of sparks from the rails that the cafion walls were lighted up as 
with a streak of fire. All thought of attempting to recharge 
the air-brakes had passed. ‘The speed was too great for that. 

The engineer who told this story to the writer, relates how he 
turned to his fireman and asked him to look out for signals at 
Cisco. If there was a signal there showing a clear track, there 
might yet be a chance that the men in the caboose would get to 
the brakes and stop the speed of the runaway train. The sta- 
tion at Cisco was near an opening in the sheds some 200 feet 
long, and was reached just before crossing a high bridge. It 
is here that a runaway train has since left the track and cut the 
station office half in two, leaving the station agent asleepin the 
intact half until aroused by one of the survivors of the wreck. 

‘** When I spoke to my fireman,” remarked my narrator, “I 
told him that if he saw a danger signal at Cisco he’d better jump 
when we came to the opening in the sheds, thereby taking the 
one chance in a thousand of landing in a soft place and saving 
his life. I had determined to stay with the engine. 

‘‘A minute later we came to a flash of light, there was the 
shrill note of a bridge under our wheels, and we were again 
rushing through the sheds. We had passed Cisco. 

‘**T turned to my fireman, who, since I had spoken to him, had 

been gazing fixedly out of the cab window. He was white as 
chalk, but all he said was, ‘I did not even sce the station.’ 
( .““'There was no cther opening of any lengthin the sheds be- 
fore we reached Blue Cafion, and the chances were that there 
was more than one freight train on the track between there and 
where we were. ‘There was but one chance and that fireman of 
mine took it. When he told me he was going to try to climb 
over the wood racks and get to the brakes I knew it could not be 
done, but I did not say so. I simply reached out my hand and 
grasped his. ThenI watched him. 

‘*“’T’here are no holds on a wood rack. ‘They are not made to 
climb over, and if one ever has to do it he must place his hands 
and feet wherever he can find spaces. This would be hard 
enough were the car standing still, but when it is attached to a 
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train going more than eighty miles an hour around curves, and 
the sticks of wood are rolling and pitching about like logs in a 
drive, one knows it is impossible. 

“*I watched him crawl over the tender, but when he began to 
ascend the wood rack, I involuntarily closed my eyes. When I 
opened them he was half way up the rack, with his arm hooked 
behind one of the stacks and his legs swinging in the air. The 
next moment he had gained his foot hold and I watched him slip 
and almost fall a dozen times before he reached the top where he 
disappeared. 

**It is easier to climb up a dangerous place than to climb down 
it. In climbing up you have your hand-hold, and if you cannot 
get a new foothold you can return your feet where they last 
were. In climbing down you must trust to Providence to find a 
rest for your feet. 

““If you ask me now if I had any hopes that he would be able 
to reach those brakes, I will tell you no. I did not believe such 
a thing in any way possible, for there was another rack behind 
the one he had first climbed, and the speed of the train was in- 
creasing every moment. I did think it possible that news of the 
runaway had been wired to Sacramento, and that there was one 
chance in hundreds that a clear track was ahead of us, but I did 
not believe the train could stay on the rails another minute. 

“I had not left my post at the cab window, and when we 
rushed across trestle 13 I turned to look toward the track below 
Blue Cafion off to the right, knowing that it was visible from 
this point. Here I saw what made me resolve to spring from the 
cab the moment we rushed into Blue Cafion, which would be 
reached in less than five minutes at the speed we were going. 
What I saw was the head-light of an engine toiling up the 
grade toward us. This meant one of two things; either word 
had reached Blue Cafion in time to have the derailing switch 
thrown just below the station, or else we would plunge into the 
up freight. Either meant being horribly mangled, if not in- 
stantly killed, and there was norule of God or man that should 
make me longer stay with my engine. I at once stepped to the 
platform and proposed to leap the moment the engine left the 
sheds. As I did so, I became aware that the speed of the train 
was lessening and I knew someone was at the brakes. 

**We came to a standstill in Blue Cafion, the pilot of the head 
engine within a hundred feet of the derailing switch which had 
been thrown wide open. A man had been sent ahead to flag the 
up freight so it would not run into our wreck. 

** What became of the crew that went to sleep in the caboose ? 

“The conductor was hit over the head with a monkey wrench 
when he tried to explain matters to the engineer of the head 
engine, and he and the rest of the crew were given their time 
next day at the headquarters. My fireman? He was found 
scattered along a mile of track. At least, it was supposed 
to be the fireman, for he never has been heard of since. I don’t 
believe he ever got over the first wood rack. 

**Yes, the crew stopped the train. They claimed they were 
awake, and declared we did not whistle for brakes until after 
we passed Cisco.” 



























































EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
Critical Translations from Documents Never Before Published in English. 
California in 1772. 


F the compact, clear and important report of Don 
Miguel Costansé upon the first expedition to Cali- 
fornia in 1769 an expert translation was printed in 
these pages in the numbers for June and July, 
1901. It was from an excessively rare print in 
the Ramirez collection, now owned by Edward E. 
Ayer, of Chicago. From a clerical MS. in the 
same volume we present the following accurate 
translation of a letter from Costansé transmitting 

one from the great missionary and diary-keeper Fray Juan 

Crespi at Monterey, and one from the even more famous Fray 

Francisco Palou, the assistant, successor and biographer of 

Fray Junipero Serra, with his own comments. These docu- 

ments gave the world the first sure news of the discovery of San 

Francisco Bay by the Franciscans. It was discovered by Vis- 

caino in 1602, but thereafter lost for 170 years. Costansé was 

the civil engineer of the first expedition—that which in 1769 

first explored and settled our California. 


Seftor Secretary Don Meichor de Peramas. 

After the adjoined letter was written, there arrived a mail from the new 
Missions of Monte Rey ; the Missionary Father Fray Juan Crespi writing 
some information about those conquests. And because the principal [in- 
formation] about them may please His Excellency by the happy news of 
what has [been] discovered, it has seemed [well] to me to send you a copy 
of it, in order that if it seems to you convenient you may communicate it 
to His Excellency. Because there may be delay in his receiving from 
Monterrey the news it treats of, as to what has been explored in the famous 
Port of our Father St. Francis [San Francisco.] 

The said Missionary Father writes me from the new Mission of the Port 
of San Diego, under date of the 21st of May last,* and says to me: 

[Here begins Crespi] 

On the 13th day of the present [month] I arrived at this Mission of San 
Diego. The cause of this new move was none other than the arrival at 
Monterrey of the fatal news that this Mission was about to be given up 
[desampararse| for lack of provisions. This news reached the Rev. Father 
President Fray Junfpero Serra in his Mission of San Carlos the 25th of 
March. At that time I found myself on an expedition with the Sefior 
Capt. Don Pedro Fages in search of the Port of San Francisco [to see] if 
by the arrival of the Vessel there should arrive supplies for the founding 
of the Mission at that Port, which ought to have been founded last year. 
And it was not accomplished [then] because of the obstacle of an estuary 
or arm of Sea which, in the year ’69, we had seen to enter inland, when we 
fell upon the roadstead [ensenada] of the Farallones from Point Reyes; in 
which roadstead, according to the Histories, this Port of San Francisco is 
conceived to be, on the other shore, the Northern, of said roadstead. I found 
myself on the 30th day of March roaming with the said Sefior Captain, 
following the said estuary (or arm of the Sea) upward toward the north; 
the which we followed forty-one leagues. And what at the south was salt 
water from the Sea, upstream to the north in the latitude 39 degrees and 
13 minutes the estuary began unfolding into a very great River, which they 
call after Our Seraphic Father St. Francis, of sweet [fresh] water, very 
delicious ; and the River [has] its width a fourth of a league. And in the 
said latitude north, the said River is divided into three great arms by an 
immense plain. This must be half the circle of the quadrant, 16 points, 
* May 2ist to Oct. 9, gives an idea of the remoteness of California in 1772. The “ correo” 
(mail) was thus long in getting from San Diego to the City of Mexico. 
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from SW toNW. And the three arms giving different snake-windings 
[culebreadas| flowing toward the North; and [when they] reunited, the 
river went filtering [co/ando] toward the S. E., toward the inner Sierra, 
through the said immensity of flat land. We conceived that this river 
and the same estuary (or branch of the Sea) to the S.W. and in all direc- 
tions, is of great depth ; and that without doubt ships, though they be of 
Deep Draft, will be able to navigate inland, and not merely be able to pass 
into said Port. Upon the which I have to formulate a diary as soon as I 
can—and I do not know if this can be with the Barque [by which he sends 
this letter]. If not, I will remit it to Your Reverence, that you may send 
it to the College. 

Already I have said that on the 30th day of March we found ourselves on 
said search, when on this same day the mail reached us with the lament- 
able news that this Mission of San Diego was to be abandoned for lack of 
victuals. Wherefore on the very next day we turned back—the said Sefior 
Captain and I and the rest of the expeditionary corps—toward the Royal 
Presidio of Monterrey, that the said Sefor Captain might take measures 
in this particular. And in six days we retraced seventy-one leagues which 
we had gone from Monterrey. And as soon as we arrived, the Rev. 
Father President [Serra] ordered me to this Mission of San Diego; the 
Sefior Captain sending with me at the same time twenty-two Mules, and 
with them fifteen half-loads of Flour for the succor of this Mission. 

On the 13th day of April I sallied from the Mission of San Carlos, and 
the 13th day of May arrived at this [Mission] of San Diego. I found 
nothing new as to its being abandoned, tho’ indeed I found very little vic- 
tuals [consisting] of some six to seven fanegas of corn and a Half-Load of 
Flour. I found only the novelty of finding Father Fray Luis Jayime 
alone ; because Father Dumetz had gone accompanying Father Cambon, 
who was sick [in a tour] through these Missions, and in search of succor 
of victuals to prevent the abandonment of this Mission. With this scant 
succor, and that which the said Father Dumetz may bring us from these 
Missions, we will go on dragging it out so that it may last until the arrival 
of the Barque. 

I passed by way of the Mission of San Gabril [Gabriel], and found the 
Missionary Fathers without any special news, save only with the same lack 
of victuals, and that for a considerable time, already, they had been using 
the supplies which were on hand to found the Mission of San Buenaven- 
tura ; and that though they have drawn their belts tight [¢/rando bien la 
cuerda| there remains to them [provision] only for two months and a half. 
This Mission of San Gabril is distant from that of this Port [San Diego] 
about 40 leagues. It is located in a Place which—though it was not 
founded where it was marked [to be founded ]—is nevertheless the only one 
in all that has been gone over; and it can be counted for one of the 
Marvels of this World. It isa va[lley] of five to six leagues in length, 
and from three to four in width. It has a very great forest of oaks, from 
which issue something like fifty or more acequias of water, most of them 
on the level of the land. And all the very extended plain is of most shaded 
and fertile land. Outside of the aforesaid,it has another forest, close to 
the Mission, of sufficient extent, with three or four big arroyos, with much 
Lands, Vines, and infinite Rose-fields, which, with ten or twenty laboring 
peons, could produce much grain or seeds for whatever they may require, 
and could in a short time supply some [other] Missions, 

This Port of San Diego, though His Majesty has put his hand to so 
much new Christianity as is[here],what are we todo if there is not wherewith 
we can maintain ourselves ? If the escort for a long time is maintaining 
itself with the sole ration of half a pint of corn, and of only twenty 
ounces of Flour daily; and the Fathers the same, with a little Milk—how 
are they to be able to endure? We are without pottage whatever, more 
than the little Corn and Flour aforesaid. And they say that thus they 
have passed the most of the year—without lard, without tallow, and with- 
out one candle of this sort, nor even wine for masses—since only on Sun- 
days and feast-days is Mass said. God grant that Father Dumetz arrive 
promptly with the Succor for these Missions, and that the Barque bring it 
tous. For otherwise we are Lost. 

This Port, tho’ it has lands has not waters with which to be able to 
make sowings. The buildings [are] few and bad, nor is there a way to 
make them ; for the few palisades have gone to wrack, wood is very scarce, 
and it is necessary to withdraw for two leagues because all these lands for 
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many leagues are bald. To move the Mission apart from the Port is very 
difficult. That is, finding a place for it—as they say there is in San Luis, 
four leagues distant, which they say has much land, and running water, 
some palisades and a little wood. This necessitated seeing it—the which 
I have not been able to do, being so recently arrived, to be able to inform 
Your Reverence. The which for the present I advise you beforehand, that 
as soon as Father Dumetz arrives with Succor, the Mules which came with 
me (and that meantime are recuperating) shall go there. And so, Your 
Reverence, for God’s sake and the Virgin’s, arrange to have ready provided 
what you can of Succor at the Mission of San Fernando de Vellicata. 

[ Thus far the said Father Crespi.] 

When this letter arrived, Father Frai Francisco Dumetz was already at 
the Mission of San Fernando [de Velicata, Lower Cal.], with another com- 
panion, who went in place of him that fell sick; and the Succor is pro- 
vided, and they will start out shortly for San Diego. And I doubt not that 
they will find already Anchored in the Port [San Diego] the Packet ‘‘ San 
Carlos,’’ which at the beginning of April sallied from San Blas with Suc- 
cor. Notwithstanding, I will put my hand at once to send from this [Mis- 
sion] of Loreto all the Succor that can be; which will go by Sea to the 
Bay of San Luis. I give this information to Your Grace in order that if it 
seems well to you, you may communicate it to His Excellency, in order 
that he may be relieved, and for the gladness it may cause him [to know] 
what is newly discovered in the famous Port of San Francisco. And if it 
does not seem well to you, you will do what you hold best; since I have no 
other end than that you [both] may not be without this information ; for 
the Barques may be delayed in returning to San Blas. 

I desire for Your Grace very abundant health; and I offer you that which 
the Lord grants me—wherewith I pray Him guard your life many years. 
Mission of Our Lady of Loreto of the Californias, and June 15 of 1772. I 
kiss the hand of Your Grace. Your sincere Servant and Chaplain, 

Fray Francisco Palou. 


Most Excellent Senor: 
I have read with equal attention and gratification the letter written by 


the Vice-Prest. of the Missions of California, the Rev. Father Fray Fran- 
cisco Palou, to the Secretary of Your Excellency’s Captaincy-General, Don 
Melchor Peramas, concerning the new discoveries which he mentions as 
having been made in March of the present year by Capt. Don Pedro Fages 
in company with the Father Fray Juan Crespi ; rboth} resident in Monter- 
rey, urged on, both of them, by the desire to reconnoiter the Port of San 
Francisco. And the same Don Melchor having intimated to me that it 
would be agreeable to Your Excellency to have me give what information 
occurs to me, I will say what is in my power to satisfy so praiseworthy 
Curiosity. 

In the voyage which I made by Land from the Port of San Diego with 
the expedition destined to occupy that of Monterrey, after we had passed 
in sight of the latter without recognizing it, we pursued ouf march, pre- 
suming it must lie further ahead. And having arrived, on the 31st of 
October, of the year 1769, at latitude 37 degrees and 31 minutes, we de- 
scried from the crest of a Hilla very great Bay. From the Northwest side 
of it a point ran considerably out to Sea, apparently trending from north- 
east to southwest. To the South-southwest of said Point were seen seven 
Farallones [small, pointed islands], tall and white. And scanning the 
inside of the Bay, there were discovered to the Northwest, quarter West 
(with respect to the spot in which we were) some White barrancas [ bluffs], 
precipitous |[/azxadas] to the Sea. There was also seen, toward the Norti., 
another great, precipitous barranca ; and by it entered a copious estuary, 
with two medium-sized Islets in the same mouth ; all in the form shown by 
the adjoined small Plan, whose reugh draft I made at that time. 

At sight of these landmarks I consulted a book of sailing-directions 
which I carried, by one Cabrera, good Pilot,* who was of the Ships of the 
Philippines. And as these [landmarks] agreed with the notices of this 
[book], it seemed to me beyond ali doubt that what we had before us was 
the Port of San Francisco, in which, says the same Cabrera, the vessel 


* So the text—** Un tal Cabrera buen Piloto.”” But his name was Joseph Gonzalez Cabrera 
Bueno. He wasa native of Teneriffe, and Senior Pilot of the Philippiue trade. Ia 17é 
his book, “‘ Navegacion Especulativa, y practica,” was priuted ; and it was this work which 
was consulted by the expedition of 1709. 
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called the ‘‘ San Agustin’’ was lost in the year of 1595,* coming to explore 
the coasts of this continent of America, by order of the Sefior Phillip the 
Second. But some Mariners of its Crew, with the Pilot, saved themselves. 
Who, traversing the immense Country which intervenes between said Port 
and New Biscay, arrived at the end of many days at Sombrerete, a Mining 
Camp of that Government, bordering upon New Galicia.+ 

The rest of our expedition then recognized that we had already left be- 
hind the Port which was being sought [Monterey]. But having suffered a 
certain error, the scouts who went out to reconnoiter the land each day for 
the morrow, returned at this juncture saying that the Gentile Indians had 
given them clear signs of a Port in which they affirmed that a vessel was 
anchored, with people dressed in clothing the same as ours. All these re- 
ports vanished like smoke a few days later, but were sufficient to oblige us 
to pursue the voyage, and not to take the trip, witha suspicion which made 
strong impression on some ; for that is wont to be easily believed which is 
much desired. 

On the 4th day of November we raised our pomp}{; and following the 
eastern Shore or Beach of the Bay (which we already called [that] of San 
Francisco), we entered into a Sierra, heading north ; from the top of it we 
discovered the Estuary, whose mouth I have said we had seen some days 
before. ‘This ran back into the land, turning considerably to the east and 
southeast. We made three marches, coasting along it on our left, and stop- 
ped nearly at its end, at the banks of a rivulet which discharges into it. 

From this spot we sent out the scouts, giving them four days’ time to go 
and discover the Port in which they supposed was anchored the vessel of 
which the Indians gave them news. But the fourth day in the evening 
they returned very disconsolate over not having been able to reach the Sea- 
coast, because they were hindered therefrom by another immense estuary, 
which, according to what they said, communicated with the first and en- 
tirely closed their passage. [They] coasted! along it about 20 leagues 
without attaining to see the end of it. As little could they acquire more 
news from the Indians touching the desired vessel and Port. With this it 
was resolved unanimously to take the back track; and this was done the 
11th day of November. 

I presume, Most Excellent Sefior, that the estuary of which the Rev. 
Father Crespi speaks in the narrative which the Vice President Fray Fran- 
cisco Palou abridges, is none other than the one which our scouts saw. 
And I merely infer from the same narrative that Father Crespi and Don 
Pedro Fages coasted it a longer distance until they discovered the great 
river which disembogues in it by three different arms, freshening the 
waters of this [estuary] with their own, according to the expression of the 
same Father. 

Iam induced to believe the same that I have referred to, by seeing that 
the said Sefiores went with the intent to reconnoiter the Port of San Fran- 
cisco, to seek a suitable spot whereon to locate the Mission which has been 
ordered to be established at it [that Port]; and as to reconnoiter it well 
they would wish to reach Point Reyes, there must have befallen them the 
same as befell our scouts—that is, to find the way to the Sea-coast closed 
by the estuary. And coasting this, with a purpose to reach its head, they 
encountered the copious river which forms its end. 

I submit it to the prudent judgment of Your Excellency to decide if I 
am well founded in what I have put forward. And this is as much as I 
can inform [you] in this matter. 

MIGUEL COSTANSO. 

Mexico, 9th of October of 1772. 


* It was commanded by the pilot Sebastian Rodriguez de Cermefion, and came from the 
Philippines. 

? Sombrerete is near Zacatecas, Mexico, aud is one of the historic old bonanzas. It has 
produced over two hundred millions in silver. See The Awakening of a Nation, p. WO. The 
tramp of these shipwrecked men from San Francisco to Central Mexico must rank as one 
of the most remarkable journeys ever recorded, 

+ Levantamos nro. Boato. The sense is not clear. 

| Coheandolo, prob. error for costeandolo. Cojeandolo would be “ limping along it.” 








TO LOVE WHAT IS TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 
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‘eon Wes” it is, then—and glad of it. Which is the 
chronic disposition of Westerners. They are the people that 
have Moved because they could Do Better. The West is made 
up of volunteers from all over the world; but nowhere in the 
world is there a colony of Westerners. That is one difference 
between Happening and Selection. Forit must always be re- 
membered that the typical Westerner is an Easterner graduated. 
There are noble types of men and women born of this broad 
domain in its swift half-century; but they are not quite its 
typical folk. The vital Westerner has traveled much, and does 
not live where he was born. He does not “forget the pit he 
was digged out of, nor the rock from which he was hewn’—but 
he has bettered them. Wherever he came from, and wherever 
he dwells, he has made his choice as an intelligent being; and 
for that reason gets more joy of his home than any person can 
who ‘“‘never knew the difference.” The advantage of a man 
over a coral “insect” is not so much in the beauty of his legs 
as in the fact that they are good to carry him where he would 
rather be; not so much in the having a spinal marrow more or 
less troublesomely enlarged at the upper end, as in the fact that 
this swelling is useful, if he will use it, to show him how much 
better he can treat himself than by persisting as a submerged 
cellbuilder amid a million other stationary zoéphytes. 


And the geographical limitations of Out West—what 
are they ? Well, there is no dead black line on the map 
that can define it. Out West is anywhere that is far 
enough from the East to be Out From Under. It begins where- 
ever man can find Elbow Room and Freedom ; wherever he can 
be escaped from the tyranny of crowds and the obsession of 
their strange superstitions ; wherever he has space to stand 
erect, and must stand because he will, and not because he is so 
wedged in that he could not fall down if he tried. Itis where 
men can grow—and dogrow. It cannot make a wise man of a 
fool, a hero of a cur, a knight of aknave. But every man, ac- 
cording as is the marrow in his bones, it does make bigger. It 
widens his knowledge and his sympathies, it teaches him respon- 
sibility and self reliance, it brings him back face to face with 
the great laws that last forever, and clears his eyes of the 
illusions which dazzle the cleverest when men are so sardined 
together in their own smartness that they forget there is Gravi- 
tation. It increases his respect for the enduring verities, even 
as it relieves him of the necessity of bowing down to a host of 
tinsel idols. It makes him a better citizen by teaching him to 
be a more complete individual. It makes him a larger individual 
by giving him to see his relation to his kind. 


MAP. 
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Every traveled student of men has observed this evo- WRITTEN 

lution in the individual case and in the mass. It is going —— 
° > BLACK BOARD. 

on all the time, and on a tremendous scale. We have all 
watched men and women transplanted from the old, stuffy, hud- 
dled hothouses to the open—and how their habit has rounded 
and grown tall. They were not so big, Back Yonder. They 
never could have been so big, or the whole scheme of Nature is 


a lie. 


And it is the great good fortune, not of the West 4 pammar 
alone, but of the Nation, that we have now at the DIAGRAM, 
Nation’s head one of the finest and fairest examples of 
this very thing. Roosevelt is, by much, the best educated man 
that ever came to the Presidential chair. There have been other 
university graduates, others who have added to the sheepskin a 
broad training in men and affairs; and a few who have, in 
narrower limit, acquired the same outdoor muscle. But the last 
and highest post-graduate course, the most vital schooling in a 
character practically unique in American statecraft, the train- 
ing which, more than any other, stands him in foremost stead 
every hour of every day in his trying position, and more than 
any other one thing has made him loved (not tearfully, but 
confidently )—where did Theodore Roosevelt get that? He got 
it—and I am rather sure he would say so himself—he got it 
Out West. 

To one who believes in the West and in Roosevelt— oop 

not as mere gratifying incidents but as Factors in his ae om 
hope for his country—hardly a keener pleasure could be- acai 
fall than the assurance that this superb young graduate of the 
great Elbow-Room where they make Men is heartily in accord. 
A constant reader of the magazine, and thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with many of the things it is working for, Mr. Roose- 
velt finds the new name and motto and scope more than 
good. The Lion is just Western enough to go his own way for 
all of forty Presidents ; but he frankly likes it when a President 
who has had achance to know deems that way a good way. 

It was only a fleeting glimpse through an open door; AND THE 
the back of a Man ina Hurry, and muffled in a huge sae 
ulster at that—but it was enough. The Lion knew that icdeammnnaice 
back, and leaped up and followed it, though it was more than 
fifteen years since he had last seen it—and in a land where 
ulsters are not worn. Older, broader, heavier ; somehow graver 
for the burdens it has carried ; a bit less swinging—even as the 
face is greyer for the typhoid that came so near to break that 
magnificent physique—but, after all, no stranger. For the 
Leonard Wood who is now Military Governor of Cuba is the 
same Leonard Wood that was post surgeon at Bowie when we 
used to tramp the Arizona hills together—*‘ only more so.” For 
even then he was aman “respected in a land where no man is 
feared.” 

One could know the voice stillamong athousand. The quiet, 
adequate paw—lI hope to be forgiven this scientific term—had 
lost nothing of its convincingness. Nor had the level eye. 

It is well enough known to any who will read these lines that 
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the Lion is no roaring optimist in our recent national impolicies. 
Nor is he a pessimist in anything. In a varied life he never 
found any case too desperate to keep on fighting—nor anything 
so perfect there was no hope in trying to better it. But his 
journey, even to the immedicable East, gave him new heart of 
grace. ‘Two men—at least—are in the saddle, of the sort he 
most believes in ; young, masterful, clean ; polished where alone 
polish comes, in the attrition of men; but backboned where that 
serviceable marrow has its largest development—Out West. It 
has comforted the Lion to talk with Theodore Roosevelt and 
Leonard Wood. You and I are the only persons now extant who 
never make mistakes; but these two Men will not make the 
same mistake twice. Nor will their blunders be of .22 calibre 
B. B. 

It was as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land 
to talk with Gen. Wood about Cuba—the Cuba which 
every congenital thief and receiver of stolen goods itches 
to put into our pockets—be he Sugar Trust, petty politician, or 
office editor of a religious weekly. For these gentlemen will 
strike a snag. Cuba is to have fair play. The honor of the 
United States, which pledged her thus much, is in no wobbly 
hands. And after the inevitable fashion of amateurs who try 
to ‘“‘hold up” the Wrong Person, they who thought to “go 
through ” the distressful Isle will unbuckle their own pistol belts 
instead. It was to meet these gentry that Gen. Wood had come 
up. AndI think they knew he met them. 

‘**In my opinion,” he said to me, *‘ annexation is the final out- 
come. The people of property desire it for security’s sake.” 
‘**But ’—and he brought down that ponderable fist, with a look 
in his eye no man that ever traveled outdoors would disregard 
—"by heaven, if it is annexation it must be by the free choice 
of Cuba!” 

And with the President and Gen. Wood and Secretary Root 
standing elbow to elbow to see that we do not break our faith 
with Cuba, that faith is pretty likely to be kept. It will take 
more Man than there is in the “‘holdups” to get past these 
three. . 

As for the Philippines, where we have good Eastern 
men that never had a postgraduate course—let us live 
in hope. We have, indeed, press dispatches that 
‘rigorous measures” are to be taken; ‘‘a stringent policy of 
starvation” is to be followed; the Island of Samar is to be “‘so 
desolated that a bird flying over it must carry its own food”— 
and any American who likes to may think that out in all its 
logic. We really were a little hasty in damning Weyler. 

But the President’s message is another story. The moment 
he will amplify in a proclamation to the Filipinos what he has 
said of them to the Congress and the People of the United 
States—** You shall have self-government as fast and as far as 
you show yourselves fit for it’—that moment the war w7// be 
‘“‘over.” Not in the reports of teakettle generals, but in very 
truth. It is the first official ray of light we have had. Itis a 
bit different from *‘We have them and we shall keep them.” 
It has no family resemblance to ‘* Sovereignty”—it is tutelage. 
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And, mirabile dictu, not a voice has yet been raised against the 
President for this startling innovation. Which only goes to 
show that it is not so hard to do business with the American 
People on the lines the world’s experience recognizes as honor- 


able. 
That we are bound by every obligation of decency to THE TARIFF 
make such tariff arrangements with Cuba as shall enable waste 


the young republic to live and do business, every man 

knows who can comprehend an obligation at all. For those who 
can not, it is to be remarked that the “political necessity” is 
just as cogent. Bad faith to the island at the behest of a few 
Corporate Appetites would as certainly wreck the Republican 
party as it is certain that a majority of the American people are 
not thieves. After we have forced Cuba to grant this country 
peculiar and rather Over-Lordly rights as against all other 
nations, even to the right of intervention; after we have in 
effect made this country her only commercial outlet—we cannot 
starve her out. If we apply to her the same tariffs we apply to 
the nations we have zo/ given bond for to civilization, we shall 
be starving her out. 

To such of us as have feared that the piratical interests 
which really (though secretly) brought about the War, would 
triumph ; that having egged us on toa “work of charity and 
necessity” they would manage to pocket the proceeds—it is 
nothing short of inspiring to find that the Men On Top look 
upon the Nation’s faith as a thing to be kept. They know at 
least as much of politics as the ward politician, doubtless ; but 
they do not need to fall back on his horizons. 

President Roosevelt in his message ** most earnestly asks your 
{Congress’s] attention to the wisdom—indeed, to the vital need 
—of providing a substantial reduction on Cuban exports into the 
United States ;” to which ‘* we are bound by every consideration 
of honor and expediency.” 

Secretary of War Root in his Report for 1901 “‘strongly urges” 
our “‘duty of the highest obligation” to make *‘a reasonable re- 
duction in our duties upon Cuban sugar and tobacco.” Major- 
General Leonard Wood, Military Governor of Cuba, in his 
Report, states the evident truth that **Cuba’s prosperity and 
development depend absolutely upon her commercial relations 
with the United States. High duties against Cuban products 
mean that the development will be slow, if at all.”” These are 
men who know, and who have nothing to gain but the 
honest discharge of high duties. With them on such a question 
are, the Lion believes, an overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people. Against them are the few but moneyed interests 
which do not care to know, but could get richer yet by a policy 


opposite. 
To quote—and with the fullest approval—almost the WHAT 
precise words to the Lion of a high official than whom oe wae 


no man alive has a better right to speak with the au- 

thority both of his knowledge and his character: Cuba’s new 
freedom from yellow fever saves the United States in quarantine 
expenses alone at least as much money as could derive from 
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the revenues on her sugar; to say nothing of the sacrifice of 
life, the business paralysis and consequent financial loss inci- 
dent to yellow fever in our South, so long communicated from 
Cuba. 

The United States produces 450,000 tons of sugar a year, and 
consumes 2,300,000 tons. To “protect” the producers of one- 
fifth of the sugar we use, we pay eighty million dollars duty 
annually on the sugar we import. Since we have a surplus 
revenue, why not cut the import duties on an article used by 
every man, woman and child, instead of upon beer or other sug- 
gested articles used by a far smaller proportion of our popula- 
tion? A reduction of 30—or even 50—per cent. on Cuban sugar 
and tobacco will not injure anyone now engaged in either busi- 
ness in the United States. We import annually at least 700,000 
tons of European sugar in excess of sugars produced at home, 
in Puerto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines. This fixes 
the price of the home product. 

Cuba is 90 miles off our coast. Whether we like her or not, 
we must always have her in some sense on our hands. She has 
room for ten million more people than her present population. 
Are we going to crush her present industries and prevent that 
population, or give her a chance to live? With the enforce- 
ment of reasonable sanitary precautions, the island is perfectly 
healthful. Its trade today is $70,000,000. What other country 
with a million and a half of population has such purchasing 
power? And what will it become under good business condi- 
tions and the consequent increase of population? ‘The great 
question is—shall we build up this island as a healthful, pros- 
perous country, to be an element of strength to us; or shall we 
crush its industries and make it another Santo Domingo—a 
nearer element of weakness, another and far greater menace to 
our republic ? 


Summoned East in November, the Lion was fain to 
remember the Widow Bedott: 
“*Can’t kalkilate with no precision 
On naught beneath the sky, 
And I’ve ’bout come to the decision 
That ’taint worth while totry.’’ ° 

He had fondly imagined never to repeat the dose. Three 
months of Eastern summer seemed to him full penance not only 
for all the sins he could remember to have done in the body, but 
for all he can ever reasonably hope to do—now that he has more 
white hairs than brown. But either he is a poor judge of 
values in atonement, or destiny has a hard old age marked out 
for him. 

He struck Chicago July 3 last, at 100° in the shade. A few 
days later, he saw the mercury point to 118” there. December 
3 of the same year of grace, 1901, he reached Chicago ina 
snowstorm. Dec. 14, coming to Chicago from Washington at 9 
p.m., he found it 10° below zero. Next night, when he left, it 
was 16° below. 


But this little gamut of 134° Fahrenheit was not 

or rr, the wicked worst of it. The cold was no hardship to 
"the Lion. He has lived the better years of his life in 
decent climates, but has not lost much stamina. He still wears 
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his overcoat in his blood—which is much more convenient. He 
was out an hour and a half in that minus 10° temperature, that 
Saturday night; with a thin shirt, no vest, and the window of 
the cab open—and appeared to be the only comfortable person 
outdoors in Chicago. The rest had as many overcoats and 
ulsters as they could afford or get on; red noses, watery eyes, 
and telegraphic teeth. So it is in nospirit of a personal griev- 
ance that these remarks are made. As anyone can understand 
who really likes to learn, this sort of experience is really a 
pleasure. No mere-closet theories of the stupidity of man 7m 
situ could be half so illuminative as this object lesson in what 
people will put up with—without knowing why. 

But the critical point is not the coldness of a place 
where, as Mark Twain once said, “‘they haven't a cli- 
mate, they just have weather.” It is that people who 
live there—and as people there must live—cannot keep their 
blood up to its due functions as anulster. They do not come to 
this meat-ax temperature from a normal life, strong and tough 
—they have to stay with it. And no race that was ever bred 
can stay with that sort of thing permanently, nowadays. In 
old days, strong men came out of the North—but they were not 
fattened on furnaces and steam heat. It is not the outdoor tem- 
perature that kills, but the indoor heat which becomes neces- 
sary to people in that environment of temperature and modern 
“progress.” From the winter steam-heated buildings in the 
East (and now there are many buildings in the urban madhouses 
each of which, for six or seven hours each business day, houses 
10,000 people, steam-stewed in their own mutual—cleanliness) 
one steps in two seconds through the storm doors from 80>” or 90 
plus to 10° or 20° minus. No wonder pneumonia and consumption 
are a little the most active winter industries in the East. No 
wonder they ship trainloads of the pallid to God’s country—and 
then abuse us that we have no factory to replace lungs wantonly 
thrown away. 


It was bad enough for a Westerner—andaCalifornian FROM 


WHERE THEY 
HAVE NO 


‘LIMATE 


BAD To 


at that—to suffer the East in summer, when God turns uneniaes 
on the heat; but it was a good deal worse when every ini 
shivering tenderfoot did. And if the Lion may be let down 
easy, now, and excused from further attendance, he will try 
humbly to be a model beast. 
One of the best men the West ever had—one of the === 
OF 


truest, cleanest, finest of Americans—is gone too soon PASSING 
from a stage that needed him. When John J. Valentine 


A MODERN 


GALAHAD. 


passed, last month, to whatever reward shall be beyond ne, 


for Nature’s noblemen, it was a loss, not to California 

alone, but to his Day. In these congested times, few men of 
high position have it in them to remain single-hearted, gentle, 
unspoiled, serene; but it wasin him. Long-time head of the 
great enterprise whose record as a common-carrier is not only 
the most romantic but the most unblemished in history, he gave 
the lie not alone to the familiar proverb that corporations have 
no souls, but to the less noised but equally accurate proposition 
that they have none too much brains. He won the respect and 
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love of every man that ever worked for Wells-Fargo; he used 
that tremendous corporate influence to make them all better men 
and better citizens ; he made his office an example of what such 
a leverage could do for the commonwealth, for clean politics, 
and clean business—and what “good business” it was to do it. 
Probably more than any other man in the United States ina 
like position, he proved that one may be president of a great 
corporation and still be an ungagged patriot. 

It is true that a pack of them whose god is their belly— 
‘business men” who would not recognize the basic principle of 
all business if they met it on the street, time-servers to every 
Administration and secretly despised by all—tried violently in 
the last few years to punish him for being unlike them. They 
could not embitter, but they did distress, his latter days. Toa 
nature like his—and he was no puny sentimentalist or vain 
dreamer ; he conducted a larger and more complicated business, 
and more successfully, than any five of his boycotters put to- 
gether—it was an actual shock that men could so easily and so 
wholly wallow for the acorns of the modern Circe. But it never 
swerved him. He did his duty as he saw it—and he saw through 
clear eyes. Neither power nor persecution changed his homely 
fibre. He died as he had lived—and he outlived his enemies, 
for he leaves the inspiring memory of a Man. God rest him 
for the gallant one he was! 


FOUNDING A The California organization to forward and assist a 
oo more tolerable policy as toward the Indians of California 


has taken broader lines. Based upon, and given excuse 
by, the acute need of better conditions for the Mission Indians, 
it will open for business on lines of national width. President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs Jones, all found ‘* horse sense” in its plans as 
outlined to them, and all promised coéperation. The foremost 
men and women, East and West, of those who really know 
Indians, haye consented to take official hand in the movement. 
Locally, in Southern California, where the crusade is born, 
there are no better and no more influential people than those 
already committed to it. 

As to the Warner’s Ranch Indians, we have secured promise 
of all we ask—competent official investigation of the facts and 
then the personal aid of those who stand highest to push 
through Congress the needful relief in the fashion that shall be 
found best. In advance of this official action it would be clearly 
improper to go into details; but in another month perhaps it 
may be possible to outline the aims of the League and the 
general lines upon which it will work. In the meantime there 
need be no anxiety—and must be no June-bug butting against 
the light. Everything is in trim, and on the right lines. What- 
ever can be done for the Mission Indians is—by the highest 
powers in the land--promised to be done ; and on the only lines 
on which it is possible to do anything. Just now is the time to 
Wait. Later, it will be time to Work. And /¢hen we have a 
right to hope for a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together. 
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Since we are born with what little brains we have, and THE HAZARD 
can only supple but not increase them, it is preposterous aad _ 
to go about timidifying and begging pardon for our epee 
minds. God is to blame for what they are; we, only for how 
we use them. 

The Lion doesn’t know much; but he thinks he knows the 
difference between a Poem and a Fritter. If not, it is his own 
fault, not Heaven’s; for he was suckled on Homer and the 
Hebrew seers, and bred up on Chaucer and Milton and Shakes- 
pere, and chastened by reading, for the last seven years, an 
average of over 300 *‘ poems” a month. But if he does, the noble 
stanzas which open this number are of a rare sort. Our Joaquin 
ought to have written their like—but has not since the SA7p mm 
the Desert. Kipling used—and perhaps still can. But neither 
did—nor either has, in half his productive period. It was left 
for a little round ranch-woman who never has been outside 
Arizona six months in all since she was a child; who never had 
**schooling ” or “‘social advantages,” who has never had a 
teacher more “‘up” in pedagogy and modern hysterics than God 
Almighty and the Illimitable Spaces ; a backwoods girl who can 
still blush at a little compliment and turn white at a big one; a 
girl who milks cows and rides broncos right-side-out, and is 
an Influence Unseeking in a frontier community, a Means of 
Grace to the amelioration of unlicked cubs from the metropolis 
who cross her quiet orbit—it was left for her to do this Immin- 
ent Thing. 

The Lion may be wrong. He is no more infallible than the 
bigger man now at the head of the Nation. ‘‘ You know, I 
think you made some mistakes as Governor,” said a Well-Meant 
Soul to him. ‘‘ You think so ?” retorted Our Man. “If you 
don’t £now it, you don’t know as much as you might. For /do.” 
But the Lion is quite content to pin his judgment to this poem. 
The arm-chair technicians can pick technical flaws in it—and 
so can he. But if it is not, in breadth and depth and every 
other creature that deals with the Long Count, a greater poem 
than any of them are writing who have had every chance save 
one to surpass this girl of the wilderness—why, he can endure 
being laughed at. And not only is this the sort of thing he 
expects of the frontier when it shall come to its own—the sort of 
thing this magazine is here to foster and give voice to—the 
precise reason why this Unadvantaged Young Person could write 
it is the same reason that decided the choice of name for “Out 





West.” 
That sound American, Louis R. Ehrich, of Colorado CARING 
Springs, has fathered a new and laudable idea and a new — _ 


word to fit it—*‘Posteritism,” which he defines as a 

“*sacred regard for the highest welfare of Posterity.” That 
is a good regard to have—so good that it would seem absurd to 
commend it, were not the world full of people so nearsighted as 
to agree with the cad’s sentiment: ‘*‘ What has Posterity done 
for me?” Asa matter of fact, it has done a great deal. It has 
been and is the magnet of civilization. But for its promise, 
humanity would stop for want of incentive. There is one 
proverbial animal in the world ** without pride of ancestry or 
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hope of posterity.” It progresses only when driven. And it is 
closely related to the humans who can see no duty and no privi- 
lege ahead. 

Mr. Ehrich’s formal christening of his idea was a function 
as worthy to be copied for its material as its sentimental 
aspects. At a large public meeting, the people of Colorado 
Springs deposited a ‘‘Century Chest” to be opened in the 
year 2001. This chest contained a great amount of such 
data as the historian a century hence will bless the Coloradans 
for furnishing him; and the high-minded and patriotic ad- 
dress made by Mr. Ehrich on this occasion will show other 
generations that we of this were not all Men-with-a-Muck- 
Rake. If every city in America would bequeath its Century- 
chest to the future, what a civilizing influence it would have! 
Not on the future, may be—but on us. 


WHERE WE If the army and navy are to be run by the newspapers, 
WASTE J = 
a + ll there seems to be no reason why, as a shrewd business 


people, we should go on maintaining costly Departments. 
We are taxed, now, tens of millions a year to pay all sorts of 
officers for trying to do what the $20-a-week reporter would do 
so much better for nothing at all and board himself. Why, also, 
bother with Courts of Inquiry—or Supreme Courts, or any 
others, for that matter—when all we would need do would be to 
telephone the City Editor ? Indeed, as one looks into the thing, 
our whole government machinery could be dispensed with. 

The Schley case is an example of our wasteful habit. The 
court has found its verdict on the law and evidence; the Secre- 
tary of the Navy—of course with the concurrence of the Presi- 
dent—has approved that finding. Mr. Dooley’s ‘Cousin George” 
with something of the boyish glee in which he remarked, ata 
historical time, that it *‘ must be easy enough to be President” 
—has rendered a minority “report,” which, as it had nothing 
whatever to do with the law of the case or with the matter be- 
fore the court, naturally and precisely commended itself to the 
‘“‘reportorial” mind. And the newspapers have done the rest. 


NOT The Lion has no remarks to offer concerning Admiral 
7s a Schley. Probably no one doubts his courage, his genial- 
” ‘ity, his unsophisticated senescence. Those whoremember 
his exploit in Chile—as students will—may presume he knew no 
better and never would; and at any rate he was not on trial for 
that. Doubtless even in the theatrical play of the present case 
he has been less to blame than his fool friends—and some others 
who are neither friends nor just that sort of fools. For it must 
be remembered that the goodnatured old salt has managed to 
sell a great many million newspapers. 

But whatever one’s prejudices for or against the individual, it 
does not seem as if itshould require a terrific exertion of mind 
to perceive what all this emotional riot means. The plain, un- 
veiled belief is “‘whooped up”—it is impossible to use a 
more dignified word—that the ‘“‘old hero,” the “‘ man who was 
in the fight,” is being ‘‘ persecuted,” ‘* hounded,” “‘ conspired 
against,” by some rather vague but wholly dreadful Navy Ring. 
Sho, now! That zs bad! But not half so bad as when you 
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stop to think who these “hounds,” and “conspirators” and 
**Ringsters” are. They are, of course, all who approve the 
iniquitous verdict which went by the law and evidence instead 
of by the newsboys. But that includes not only nearly every 
officer in the navy; it includes Secretary Long; it includes 
President Roosevelt. Really, it is the most unanimous and high- 
reaching “‘conspiracy” on record! Anyone who needs further 
diagram as to the superb idiocy of this newspaper war is com- 
mended not to try. He should not fight against Fate. 


The navy is still composed of human, and therefore WHERE 
non-perfect, beings; but itis not overwhelmingly officered 
by cads and assassins. It is still mostly of men who 
know their business and try to keep it clean. It requires more 
training than to be a newspaper reporter, and develops perhaps 
as strict a sense of honor. Perhaps it can be quite as safely 
trusted with the honor of the nation. It has been kept freer 
from politics than the army has; and is, in fact, the cleanest 
and most perfect branch of our public service. And now there 
is an intention—where an intention counts—that both army and 
navy shall be lifted still further above politics; that discipline 
such as every rational person knows to be indispensable shall be 
observed ; that the modern habit, under which it was hard to 
tell by listening whether a general was a general or stump- 
orator, would be more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. And itis high time. If a man prefers to be a newspaper 
orator, there is no law to compel him to remain a general; but 
he ought to choose one or the other. The justice of this is best 
shown by the fact that there is no earthly doubt which he will 
choose. For while he is glad to help the reporter make him 
**famous,” he is quite aware that he has the better job and the 
more respected. Now all that is asked of him is that he shall 
keep it respectable. —_ >= 2 ic 

The Lion has no inside information, official or prophetic, on 
these points; but he has hiseyes. And he will stake his habitual 
hat against a resident owners:ip of New York city—which he 
counts big odds—that within two years there will be better 
discipline in army and navy than there has been since the latter 
end of the Civil War, when use perfected it of necessity. And 
Discipline in men sworn to it, is no “‘Goo-goo”’ fine-hairedness. 
It means simply doing one’s duty as an honest and intelligent 
being. 


By the way—the Tutuilans will have to struggle along as best 
they can toward “complete civilization” without more of the 
ennobling influence of B. F. Tilley. The United States has 
paid something like $100,000 for a court martial to clear him of 
a crime which cannot even be hinted in type; but he has been 


recalled. 
CuHas. F. Lummis. 


THE NAVY 


STANDS 

















WRITTEN 


If one may pardonably feel down- 
cast after a general survey of the rab- 
bitry of Literature as she is now littered ; 
i“ upon noticing how acute the disease has become even 
within a decade; how there are many times as many publishers where 
too many were before,and all more or less daft with the new hallu- 
Cination that everything which might possibly sell ought to be printed; 

how writers are grown epidemic until they are as the sands of the 
sea for multitude, and average about as high for worth; how books 
are become merely a polite patter—there is nevertheless a certain reas- 
surance and assuagement in observing that the Enduring Book had never 
before so good a chance. If a thousand times more trash is printed than 
ever before—or, counting the newspapers and the magazines, a million 
times—perhaps a larger number of worthy books is printed today than 
ever ; and beyond question these books reach a far larger audience. It is 
irritating enough, truly, to note what so many people read, how they read 
it, and what dent it makes on their complacent ignorance; but, after all, 
these are merely a new set of readers. Tlrey are not the old reading-body 
gone wrong, but raw recruits not yet habituated to go right. 

Nor is it fair to forget that while the arena buzzes with publishers un- 
predestined either by morals or by brains for such responsibility, and while 
their elders and betters are a good deal stampeded by the rush of compe- 
tition, the printing press is not yet wholly surrendered to the instant 
market. Probably there was never before so large and sure circulation for 
honest books as right now. Probably there was never before so large a 
class numerically of authors and publishers desirous to put them forth 
though in both cases it is only in numbers and not in proportion that we 
can afford comparison with the past. Only a few years ago, people wrote 
only because they had something to say ; whereas nowadays they write be- 
cause they feel it incumbent to say something. It is theage of ‘“‘ticklers.”’ 

But “‘there are others.’’ Various departments of the national govern- 
ment (like the Bureau of Ethnology, etc.) set a handsome example of 
solidity, though unfortunately in the shocking Philistine form invented 
and persisted in by the Government Printing Office; a little the cheapest 
and sorriest form given to any books in this age. But while the paper is 
shoddy, the form studiedly inconvenient and the makeup unredeemed by 
one ray of artistic taste, there is a mine of lasting matter in these vol- 
umes ; and one may be proud of the work we are officially doing for scholar- 
ship. 

Besides this, there are more than a few publishing houses in America 
which cultivate books worth while. Probably the Burrows Bros. Co. of 
Cleveland lead the list thus far, with the monumental 73-volume edition of 
the Jesuit Relations; and Francis P. Harper, N. Y., with his dignified edi- 
tions of Dr. Coues’s great works on Western history, may come next. And 
there are many more, on a smaller scale, steadily or incidentally issuing 
books which leave the reader rather less ignorant than they found him. 
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And now the great house of McClurg, Chicago—the largest publishers 
west of New York, and the heaviest handlers of books in thé world—pur- 
poses to go deeply into the publication of works which will be as valued a 
hundred years hence as today. That is the test by which not one-tenth of 
one per cent. of the books of the day could afford to be judged. Ten years 
from date probably no novel that sells 100,000 copies this year will be 
known even by name, except to the bookworm. These are of the things 
done in a hurry, to be read in a hurry, andin a hurry forgotten—or, rather, 
never remembered at all after the next Pink Tea following the date they 
are first heard of by the Ladies. Every book that has outlasted a century 
had in its time a smaller sale than any publisher would take for a guaran- 
tee now. 

This may not be much of an argument to use to publishers to whom 
letters are what a trough is to some others—but it may have some mean- 
ing to some of those who desire to write, but at the same time retain a cer- 
tain capacity to think. And if the rewards of lasting work are not so in- 
stantly glittering, they wear better. As a cold business proposition the 
least crowded path to success.as an author nowadays is to know something 
worth knowing and tell it reasonably. 
C.F. L. 


The Washingtonians is by no means the most ambitious of last A NOVFL 


year’s crop of American novels, nor was its publication heralded or OF 
accompanied by the brass-band-and-circus-poster methods now wont 

to be used for hawking literary wares. None the less it must be counted 
among the most important, instructive and well-constructed of recent 
works of fiction—if indeed “* fiction’’ is the proper style for a book dealing 
so candidly with political and social incidents well within the memory of 
men not yet old, and veiling its personages most transparently, if at all. 
Even of those who were too young in 1864 to take much notice of contem- 
porary events, few will fail to recognize the brilliant, beautiful, but ill- 
starred Kate Chase Sprague, her millionaire soldier-husband, her father— 
jurist and statesman of the first rank,—Horace Greeley, and the eloquent, 
unscrupulous Senator from Kansas, ‘‘ Secret Circular’? Pomeroy. The 
action of the story is mainly concerned with the efforts of ‘‘ Mrs. Mat- 
thews’”’ to further the Presidential ambitions of her father, ‘‘ Secretary 
West,’”’ by methods as little to the taste of that haughtily honorable gen- 
tleman, as to that of blunt, loyal, intemperate ‘‘General Matthews.”’ 
Now this is dangerous ground for the novelist, with the mire of deadly 
dullness threatening on one side and a tempting alternative of glittering 
but worthless sensation-dust on the other. This author swerves never so 
slightly in either direction, but tells her tale in such simple, straightfor- 
ward and convincing fashion that one cannot choose but be fascinated and 
persuaded. 

But even this is not the best of the book. There is an insight into char- 
acter of unusual clarity, and an equally rare power of depicting it with 
the lightest touches. Witness the delightfully sympathetic scene in the 
President’s box at the theatre. And for portrait-painting in words, take 
the first view of ‘‘Greenleaf, editor of the New York Chronicle’? whose 
“fringe of whiskers framed a smooth-shaven face of almost infantile 
blandness. This impression was almost immediately dispelled, however, 
by a direct glance from his spectacled eyes, which had the shrewd, blue, 
merry, innocent look of the immortal boy.”’ 

It adds to the pleasure of a California reviewer in noting such a book as 
this that it may be fairly credited to the State. Pauline Bradford Mackie 
(Mrs. Herbert Miller Hopkins) is and will remain loyal Californian at 
heart, though her husband’s acceptance of a call to the chair of Latin at 
Trinity College has removed her bodily presence to Connecticut. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Grace MacGowan Cooke and Annie Booth McKinney have IN THE 


joined forces to produce Mistress Joy, ‘‘a tale of Natchez in OLDER 


1798.’’ Joyce Valentine, the heroine, is daughter of a Methodist 
minister, and herself plans to become a preacher, but takes one long 


UNCOMMON 
POWER. 


SOUTH. 
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draught of the joys of the ‘‘world’’ at New Orleans. Aaron Burr strides 
through the story and the Duc d’Orleans appears long enough to lead 
the sword-minuet with Mistress Joy at her first and only ball. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. $1.50. 


ALL’S WELL Given a stern and scheming’ father, a young and charming 
THAT daughter, and a susceptible, available and unattached youth whom 
ENDS WELL. the father has already injured and plans to ruin, and you have 
the groundwork of many a good story. Helen Churchill Camden uses 
these materials and others in An Oklahoma Romance. ‘The lover’s 
fortunes look sufficiently gloomy through twenty-four chapters, but 
emerge triumphantly in the twenty-fifth. The Century Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


THE Probably Solomon did not have Marion Crawford in mind when 
FERTILE he complained because ‘‘of making of books there is no end.’’ 
CRAWFORD. Mr. Crawford’s most recent publication—unless others have ap- 
peared between the writing of this note and the printing of it—is Mari- 
etta, A Maiden of Venice. Interwoven with the story, which is partly 
historical and of course entertaining, is some minute and interesting 
detail concerning the Venetian glass-blowing guild and industry in the 

fifteenth century. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


EASY Would you like to get a thousand dollars in return for a paltry 
MONK Y— dollar and a half ? 
PERHAPS. Twelve distinguished American story writers have joined hands 


with a publishing firm to assist some one in that laudable ambition. All 
you will have to do is to name correctly the author of each of the stories 
in A House Party. ‘The publishers say the volume “ will appeal not only 
to every person of literary taste, but to every lover of good stories.’’ ‘To 
the crude and irreverent Western mind, this irresistibly suggests the late 
lamented ‘*‘Soapy’’ Smith and his devices for encouraging cleanly habits 
—and, incidentally, profanity. These included sundry greenbacks of 
tempting denomination and numerous two-inch squares of soap. The 
soap was sold at three packages fora dollar, and the purchaser might find 
one of the bills included. Mr. Smith was wont to dilate at length on the 
merits of the soap. The money spoke for itself. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 


ALL THAT There is only one Scotchman in S. R. Crockett’s latest story, 
STOVPED The Firebrand, but how he does tower above the poor Span- 
HIM. iards who give him opportunity to display his valor, wit, dis- 
cretion and constancy! One wonders that at the end of a few years— 
and 510 pages—he is no more than Duke, “‘hatted grandee of Spain,’’ and 
Governor of Valencia. Surely his methods of putting down rebellion 
‘with jovial good humor, breaking their heads affectionately with his 
staff when they rioted,’’ should have won him a dictatorship at least, in 
a hundred more pages. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


THE PROPER The mighty Napoleon cuts but a sorry figure in Margaret L. 
RNGLISH Wood’s Sons of the Sword. WHer English heroine flouts him, fools 
MAIDEN. him, scorns his offered caresses, and generally treats him as a 
self-respecting English maiden ought to deal with the French Emperor. 
And the gallant French officer who dares his Emperor’s displeasure for 
her sake fares but little better. For though he wins her reluctant consent 
to stand as bride with him at the altar, he is killed on the battlefield before 
ever he enters upon possession of his marital kingdom. McClure, Phillips 

& Co., New York. $1.50. 


FOLKSTORIES No more interesting addition to the available volumes of popu- 
FROM lar folk-stories has been recently made than the Zanzibar Tales 


ZANZIBAR. which George W. Bateman has gathered from natives of the East 
Coast of Africa, and translated from the original Swahili. It will be a 
curious child, indeed, who is not fascinated with these stories, and the 
serious student of such matters cannot afford to neglect them. One 
might wish that the “ translation’? followed more closely the original 
forms of speech, and showed less effort for smart phrasing. The illus- 
trations by Walter Babbitt are delightful, if sometimes reminiscent, and 
the book as a whole is one of which its publishers may be proud. A.C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. 
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Utterly remote from the din and scuffle and dustof every day : 

: : . . . : 3 SAINTLY 
life are the paths along which A. C. Farquharson leads us in S?#, STUDIES 
Nazarius. The book is mainly the study of a few rare and beau- 7 : 
tiful character types, with barely enough plot and incident to justify one 
in calling it a story at all. Such work can never be “ popular,’ but the 
man who can do it does not need nor care for the approval of the crowd. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

John Kendrick Bangs’s particular brand of humor retains its OLD 
special tang through any number of successive vintages. The WINE IN 
latest bottling is labeled A/r. Munchausen, and is a veracious NEW BOTTLES. 
account of certain recent adventures of the celebrated Baron, as reported 
by one Ananias for the Gehenna Gazette. Peter Newell’s illustrations 
confirm the text. Noyes, Platt & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Itself as unpretentious in form as in title, Charles Wagner’s A PARISIAN 

The Simple Life deserves no lesser qualification than ‘*inspiring.”’ PROPHET OF 
These earnest, direct and searching essays form a powerful plea SIMPLICITY. 
for simplicity in living—a simplicity, be it understood, of the spirit, and 
quite as attainable in a palace as in a hermit’s cell. ** Do not waste your 
life’? is the burden of this Parisian clergyman’s discourse. ‘* Make it 
bear fruit ; learn how to give it, in order that it may not consume itself !’’ 
This has been said often before, true enough, but so have most things that 
are worth saying—and the text is this time driven home with unusual force. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.25. 

A bright twelve-year-old, who had abstracted Lady Lee and “out or 


Other Animal Stories from the reviewer’s table, declared, after THE MOUTHS 
emerging from its fascinations, ‘“‘If I had to write about that OF BABES.’’ 
book, I should tell them it was a fine one.’’ With due allowance for youth- 

ful enthusiasm, the judgment may stand as approved. An introductory 


memoir of the author, Hermon Lee Ensign, by that kindly and discrimi- 
nating critic, Francis Fisher Browne, adds to the weight of the volume. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2. 
A welcome addition to the ‘‘ Tales from Foreign Lands” series A DAINTY 
is Nanna, translated by Francis Fisher Browne from the Danish DANISH 
of Holger Drachmann. ‘The name of the scholarly editor of the LOVE-TALE. 
Dial is sufficieut assurance of the quality of the translation, while the 
story is not unworthy its original title, Paul and Virginia of a Northern 
Zone. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1. 


The experiences of a scholarly and earnest young clergyman ‘‘ TALES OF 
coming fresh from the Seminary to a ‘* way-back’’ and case- A COUNTRY 
hardened country village furnish the material for Everett Tom- PARISH.”’ 
linson’s Elder Boise. It offers close character-drawing, areliable brand of 
humor—though some of the fun is lugged in by the ears—a dialect with 
remarkable features, and an undercurrent of sound and helpful thought. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Under the title George Washington, Norman Hapgood has MORE OR LESS 


gathered together a somewhat amazing variety of wholly undi- PERTAINING 
gested material—historical, biographical, critical and gossipy. TO WASHINGTON. 


Charles Lamb’s opinion of Major André, ‘*Smyth’s Journal’s”’ opinion of 
Hamilton, Napoleon Bonaparte’s opinion of Lafayette, and Mr. Hapgood’s 
opinion of *‘ the wise and patient constancy with which recent English 
statesmen have endured our insolence ”’ are doubtless all of importance and 
interest. Yet one could spare them—and much more as little germane to 
the subject—from a volume offering itself as a biography of Washington. 
The publishers have done their part handsomely, and the book will be an 
attractively appearing addition to library shelf or table. The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. $1.75. 

Joseph Grinnell (of the Land of Sunshine staff) spent the larger HUNTING GOLD 
part of 1898-9 in Alaska, with a company of gold-seekers, though AND BIRDS 
his personal attention was largely given to ornithological study. IN ALASKA. 
For the sake of the *‘ folks at home ”’ he kept quite a full diary, which has 
been published, after some editing by his mother, Elizabeth Grinnell. 
Fortunately the diary was written without any idea that it would ever be 
put into print. Gold Hunters in Alaska is, therefore, an entirely frank 
record of the observations and experiences of an exceedingly keen-eyed and 
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good-tempered young scientist. It is wholly readable, and more informed 
and informing than some more pretentious works. David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 


Doubtless girls and boys both will follow with delight the adventures 
of Margot, as told by Millicent E. Mann. Daughter of the Huguenot 
shoemaker to the court of Louis XIV, separated from her parents during 
the flight to America to escape the effects of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, beguiled and held in captivity by Indians of remarkable 
names and characteristics, she is finally rescued, and allends well. A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00 met. 


Mary E. Mannix gives the first glimpse at the beautiful and devoted 
heroine of A Li/e’s Labyrinth in a bandit’s cavern in Greece ; the last, in 
the chapel of her ancestral home in England. The occasion of her pres- 
ence among the outlaws is the rescue from their clutches of the English 
nobleman, with whom she stands at the altar in the final scene. The Ave 
Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. $1.25. 


Rev. Magee Pratt, of Hartford, Conn., believes that nearly all modern 
churches are ‘‘swalyed by worldliness’’ and ‘‘ morally decadent.’’ His 
Orthodox Preacher and Nancy is a strong and tragic story designed to 
enforce that theme. The book is marred by abominable proof-reading. 
Connecticut Magazine Co., Hartford. 


One of the handsomest of recent “‘ nature books’’ is Nature Biographies, 
by Clarence Moores Ward. It deals entertainingly with the life history of 
certain common butterflies, moths, grasshoppers and flies, and is beauti- 
fully illustrated by photographic reproductions. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50, me?. 


In Alexander Hamilton, James Schouler has made a creditable addition 
to the satisfying little ‘‘ Beacon Biographies.’’ Closely pruned, of neces- 
sity, it gives a more vivid and correct picture of the man of whom it 
treats than some far bulkier efforts. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
75 cents, net. 


Part II. of the valuable Education Hand Work Manuals deals with Paper 
and Card Board Construction. Arthur H. Chamberlain, of the faculty of 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, is the author of the very practical 
little treatise. Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 75 cents, met. 


Granting that Wallace Irwin’s Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum are well done, 
it seems a pity that anyone should have thought it worth while to do them. 
Gelett Burgess’s introduction is an admirable bit of solemn foolery. Elder 
& Shepard, San Francisco. 25 cents. 


In the latest story of the ‘‘ Young Kentuckian’s Series,’’ Byron A. Dunn 
carries his youthful soldier-heroes From Allanta to the Sea, with a suffi- 
cient number of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth escapes. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


Whisky, machine politics and newspaper work form a combination 
that might get through even a tough and hardened old hide. What 
they did to a young college graduate, Rev. C. M. Sheldon tells in 7he 
Wheels of the Machine. Advance Pub. Co., Chicago. 10c. 


Devout, sincere and sunny are the verses by L. Adda Nichols, collected 
under the title of Delphine and Other Poems. Whitaker & Ray Co., San 
Francisco. $1. 


Jane Pentzer Myers’ Stories of Enchantment is a charming volume. 
Well-told tales, beautifully printed, daintily illustrated, in a tasteful bind- 
ing, make a combination that should be satisfying to the child clientage 
for which the book is intended. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


The California Floriculturist promises to be a useful and interesting 
magazine in its special field. Its editor, Ernest Braunton, is competent 
and enthusiastic, and is assured of the codperation of other experts in 
the same line. Los Angeles. Monthly. $1 a year. 

Cc. A. Mf. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


The President of the United States is for irrigation! But that is only 
half the glorious truth. He is for irrigation on lines of wisdom and 
everlasting justice. In dealing with the delicate relations of State and 
Nation—of the vested rights of capital, on one hand, and the vested rights 
of humanity, on the other—he has plucked the flower Safety, from the 
nettle Danger. No President of our time has dealt with a grave question 
surrounded by complicated interests, public and private, and brought forth 
suggestions so lucid, so comprehensive, so thoroughly sane and workable, 
as Theodore Roosevelt has done in dealing with the stupendous Problem 
of the West. He has not merely submitted recommendations to Congress, 
but has framed a platform upon which the friends of true progress can 
march to victory in every State and Territory. Asan evidence of the use- 
fulness of his message in this respect, let the reader turn to the resolu- 
tions adopted by the recent Water and Forest convention in San Fran- 
cisco, published elsewhere in these pages. The cause that knew not where 
to look for a powerful friend has at last found him in the White House. 


Roosevelt’s service to irrigation bids fair to parallel Lincoln’s TO FREE 
service to the cause of abolition. Lincoln was not one of the YET OTHER 
fathers of the anti-slavery movement. Other men challenged the a 
wrong in the days of its arrogance and fought it in the days of its 
strength. But when the hour arrived to strike the monster down to the 
dust, Lincoln’s hand held the sledge-hammer. Roosevelt was not among 
the first to discover and declare the iniquity inherent in making merchan- 
dise of the melting snow and the running brook. But he finds himself in 
power at the time when the question rises into national prominence. When 
he wrote into his message the flaming sentence, *‘ Private ownership of 
water apart from land cannot prevail without causing enduring wrong,’ he 
signed an Emancipation Proclamation which differs from Lincoln’s chiefly 
in the fact that it liberates men of another race and color. Edward 
Everett Hale, in announcing his conversion to the same doctrine some 
years ago, referred to his experience as an abolitionist, and said: “‘ I have 
come to the conclusion that freedom for white men is just as important as 
freedom for blacks.’’ And where one man owns the water which is essen- 
tial to another’s existence, he virtually owns the land, and, ina very 
vicious sense, he owns the man as well, since he may levy tribute upon 
him and his descendants to the remotest generation. In declaring that 
storage works ought to be built and owned by the public, and that water 
and land must be inseparably united, the President has given an indelible 
impress to public thought “in the pregnant years when. institutions are 


forming.”’ 
This brings me to the discussion of aletter which is interesting A PLEA 
and important, both because of its matter and of the high stand- AGAINST 


ing of its author. A gentleman who has long been identified AS. 
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with the irrigation movement, rendering it valuable service in public and 
private capacities, writes me as follows: 

I have read with much interest your editorials in the last number of the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE. I would like, however, to call your attention to two 
facts. First, you say: ‘‘ These reforms must precede national works, and 
Congress will fall short of its duty if it fails to make the performance of 
these an imperative condition of the construction of reservoirs in any State 
or Territory.’’ Reformation of State laws will require a term of years, 
quite likely extending beyond the limits of this administration. This 
would lose a golden opportunity of taking advantage of the present favor- 
able public sentiment towards irrigation problems 

Second, while it doubtless would be admitted by all that there are many 
streams in the arid regions where serious complications would exist in case 
storage reservoirs were constructed for impounding the floodwaters, and 
where such an adjudication is necessary, nevertheless it is egually true 
that on numerous other streams these complications would not exist. This 
being the case, it seems to me that it would be entirely feasible to build 
works without complications, on many streams. It should not be neces- 
sary to delay a// work until all these rights are adjudicated. Such a posi- 
tion would so dampen the ardor of the present movement that it might in- 
detinitely postpone its success, which now seems almost in sight. Such a 
delay as I understand you to advise, would, in my judgment, be a serious 
blow to the movement. 

(Signed) J. B. Lipprncotr. 


In justice to Mr. Lippincott it should be said that, as an official of the 
Geological Survey, he is not seeking to influence public sentiment in 
regard to the national policy, but rather to serve as a useful representative 
of a bureau of information which has accumulated many valuable data on 
the subject. In this spirit he calls attention to a point which he deems 
of much importance in connection with tl:e quoted editorial. 
THE The brief and decisive answer to Mr. Lippincott’s question is 

PRESIDENT’S to say that no one can possibly object to the immediate con- 
pepmennenes struction of storage reservoirs by the government wherever con- 
ditions will permit the use of water in the manner proposed by the Presi- 
dent’s message. The President calls attention to the “lax and uncertain 
laws’’ which in many States ‘‘have made it possible to establish rights to 
water in excess of actual uses or necessities.’? He also says: “With a 
few creditable exceptions, the arid States have failed to provide for the 
certain and just divisions of streams in times of scarcity.’’ But far more 
important than all else, he declares that ‘“‘the only right to water which 
should be recognized is that of use,’’ and that ‘“‘in irrigation this right 
should attach to the land reclaimed and be inseparable therefrom.”’ 
Finally, he writes the forever memorable and epoch-making sentence: 
**Private ownership of water apart from land cannot prevail without 
causing enduring wrong.”’ 

Now, then, wherever the water may be turned into the stream without 
encountering complications over existing rights, and wherever the laws 
provide for attaching the ownership of water rights to the soil, instead 
of leaving them open to speculative control by those who prefer farming 
the farmer to farming the land, there is no objection to the immediate 
construction of reservoirs. Personally, I am using what little influence I 
have in favor of the immediate appropriation of several million dollars to 
be applied at once to the construction of reservoirs by the government. 
But in order to have this done safely and wisely the appropriation should 
be made subject to a certain condition. That condition should provide for 
expenditure of money under the act only in such localities as shall 
guarantee protection of the rights of future settlers on the public domain. 
Surely no honest man would be satisfied with less than this, while any 
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man who demands more would be fairly open to the suspicion of seeking 
to delay action in order to serve private ends, or for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the national irrigation policy. In other words, the President’s message 
is a yardstick by which the situation may be measured in various localities. 
Wherever there is a demand for the nation to store the waters and mingle 
them with the common flood of the streams, leaving their distribution to 
be accomplished under the laws of the States, let the case be considered in 
the light of the principles laid down by the message. If the circumstances 
square with those principles, then it is perfectly safe to proceed without a 
moment’s delay. In this connection, it is worth while to consider Section 
11 of the bill presented by Congressman Newlands in the last Congress. 
It was in part as follows: 

This act shall not be construed as affecting, or intending to affect, or in 
any Way interfere with the lawsof any State relating to the rights of water 
or its distribution for irrigation, and in the selection of locations for the 
construction of reservoirs under this act, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
select localities where, in his judgment, the provisions of this act can be 
carried into effect without any conflict or interference with the laws of any 
State relating to irrigation, and the Secretary of the Interior may decline 
to let any contract for the construction of any proposed reservoir or irri- 
gation works in any State, until, under the laws of such State, the right to 
use the water from such reservoir or irrigation works, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, shall be assured under the laws of such State. 

Now, then, if the provisions of the act require the interested State to 
show that there are no complications on the streams involved which shall 
prevent the delivery of the stored water to the public lands, and that the 
water right shall belong to the settler and not to some person or corpora- 
tion desiring to exploit the settler, the great end of national irrigation is 
accomplished. I think it would be much wiser, however, to vest the power 
of deciding these questions elsewhere than in the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is already a sadly overworked official. Why not create a National Ir- 
rigation Commission, composed of one representative each of the Agricul 
tural, War, and Interior Departments? Let Congress make its appropria- 
tions and indicate in what general localities they shall be expended, then 
leave the administration of the work to this Commission of skilled, prac- 
tical men, who will have time to ascertain the facts and act intelligently. 


Mr. Lippincott’s letter serves a useful purpose in enabling those LET US 
who are fighting for the reform of State laws to define their posi- 
tion clearly in regard to national irrigation. But that is not the 
end of its usefulness. It furnishes an opportunity for the friends of State 
Reform to appeal to the business men throughout the West who are so gen- 
erally interested in the early inauguration of the new national policy. 
How long must we cry out to deaf ears that the State and national policies 
are ‘‘one and inseparable’’—part and parcel of the same great struygle for 
the reclamation of Arid America and the founding of millions of homes 
on a basis of justice and security? The President of the United States 
has learned this great fact and placed it on record in his first message to 
Congress. ‘‘ The policy of the national government should be to aid irri- 
gation in the several States and Territories,’’ he says, ‘‘ in such manner as 
will enable the people in the local communities to help themselves, and as 
will stimulate needed reforms in the State laws and regulations governing 
irrigation.’”’ And the last words of his message on this subject are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Ultimately, it will probably be necessary for the nation to codper- 
ate with the several arid States in proportion as these States, by their 
legislation and administration, show themselves fit to receive it.’’ Do you 
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realize the significance of those words, gentlemen of the Chambers of 
Commerce from St. Paul to Los Angeles? If so, you must see that while 
it is the duty of all friends of the West to use every influence they possess 
to secure appropriations at Washington, it is equally their duty to work fot 
the local reforms essential to the great result. Wherever there are prepos- 
terous and unjust claims to water, wherever grave complications over ex- 
isting rights prevail, such claims and rights must be adjudicated and such 
complications straightened out. Wherever the laws permit water to be 
owned apart from land and peddled out to needy settlers by merchants 
dealing in melting snows, the question of water ownership must be settled 
upon the only basis that can make our future millions free men. Must the 
whole splendid national program halt until this is accomplished? By no 
means. There are places, so Mr. Lippincott says, where such complica- 
tions do not exist. There are States whose laws assert the public owner- 
ship of the streams, and States which, in granting their bounty to private 
individuals, recognize only the right which inheres in use and vests owner- 
ship in the soil. Better yet, the States which now have bad laws are going 
to have good laws at an early day. That day can be tremendously hast- 
ened if we all work together in good faith. For instance, let us consider 
what the year may bring forth in California. 


CALIFORNIA’S _ Two years ago the Agricultural Department informed certain 
nae citizens of California that it would lend its machinery to a thor- 


ough investigation of water laws and irrigation customs in this 
State, and would defray a part of the expense of the work if the State 
would pay the balance. The Water and Forest Association went out 
among thé business men of San Francisco and raised $10,000 in four days. 
Local associations in the Sacramento, San Joaquin and ,Salinas Valleys 
supplemented the fund with further contributions, Eight experts were en- 
gaged under the direction of Elwood Mead. Each expert had a little staff 
of assistants. Studies were begun upon eight representative streams, typi- 
cal of conditions prevailing on the Eastern slope of the Sierras, in the 
great valleys of the interior, in the coast region, and in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Streams and ditches were measured, records of appropriations 
were scrutinized, the history of litigation was brought under review. The 
result of all this work is seen in the magnificent volume entitled “‘ Report 
on Irrigation Investigations in California,’’ just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. That volume contains a detailed statement of conditions 
existing in all parts of the State and a unanimous recommendation as to 
the needed reforms. The report of the United States Commission is the 
first step in the great battle which will make the State election year of 
1902 one of the most memorable in California history ; for it is only by the 
prudent use of the ballot that the people can be sure that their wishes will 
be respected by Legislature and Executive. 


SHAPING The second step in the battle for reform has now been taken. 
THE NEW The California Water and Forest Association, at its third annual 
LAW. convention held at San Francisco, December 20 last, assumed the 
responsibility of creating an unpaid commission for the purpose of framing 

a new irrigation law for California. While the members of this important 

body will receive no salaries, several thousand dollars will be required to meet 

their necessary expenses. These expenses will include the employment of 

lawyers to search the decisions and study world-wide precedents touching 

irrigation law; for it is important that the new code shall be the wisest 

that can be framed, and that it shall be constitutional. The Water and 
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Forest Association will not wait a year to ask the State to appropriate the 
money necessary for the purpose, but will undertake to raise it at once by 
popular subscription. Seven of the nine members of the Commission 
have already been designated, as follows: 

Hon. William H. Beatty, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Hon. John D. Works, Ex-Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Hon. N. P. Chipman, Commissioner of the Supreme Court. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford University. 

Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the University of California. 

Prof. Charles D. Marx, of the Engineering Department of, Stanford 

University. 

Prof. Frank Soule, of the Engineering Department of the University 
of California. 

The two other members will be chosen, respectively, from the Agricul- 
tural Department and the Interior Department. They will probably be 
Elwood Mead or J. M. Wilson, for the former, and Frederick H. Newell or 
J. B. Lippincott, for the latter. And is not that a Commission worthy to 
command public confidence? Is it likely that any Governor would name a 
better one ? At any rate, the Commission has been created, and will soon 
enter upon its great task. If the California Water and Forest Association 
should accomplish nothing more than it has already done in securing the 
exhaustive government reports and creating this Commission, it would be 
worthy of remembrance among the best popular movements that ever 
sprang into life in this State. But what has been done represents but a 
part of the struggle for better conditions. 


Every believer in national irrigation should join in the work of THE 
State Reform for which the Water and Forest Association stands. WAY OF 
The quotations already made from the President’s message show VacseRy. 
how absolutely vital these reforms are to the success of the national cause. 
Let me now call the attention of all supporters of the national movement 
—and I am proud to remind them that I was one of the earliest in their 
ranks—to another fact which they ought to take into consideration. That 
fact is that the State movement has now committed itself to the President’s 
policy in unequivocal terms. Read the resolutions adopted at San Fran- 
ciscoand you cannot doubt the utter sincerity of the support there given 
to the national movement. The Water and Forest Association stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the National Irrigation Association in support of 
the policies advocated by the President of the United States. Moreover, 
it accepts his policies as the model on which it would build a State policy 
to do those things which admittedly lie beyond the scope of the national 
plan. You wanted the support of the State movement at Washington. 
You have got it with enthusiastic unanimity and without any reservations 
whatever. We want your support for the-program of State Reforms, 
which is essential to the best and highest success of national irrigation. 
Can we have it? Shall we stand together in unbroken ranks fighting for 
the reformation of State laws at Sacramento? Shall we march to victory 
under a banner inscribed, “‘STATE AND NATIONAL IRRIGATION—Now 
AND FOREVER—ONE AND INSEPARABLE’’? If we can unite on these lines 
success is certain, failure impossible. And the millions of the future will 
be glad that we lived and labored and did our duty like men. 

With the first issue of the New Year this magazine begins the LET’S 
discussion in detail of the ‘‘ Program for California,’’ outlined in TALK IT 
general terms last month. The plan of the discussion will be to 
state the proposed policies in simplest and plainest terms, then to invite 
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criticism and suggestion. No other method could possibly produce a valu- 
able result. What our readers want to know is not what one man thinks, 
but what everybody thinks. I can sit in my library and prepare what 
seems to me like a complete presentation of the subject. But the first man 
I meet on the street asks a question, or offers an objection, which opens up 
an entirely new line of thought. Wisdom is not of the cloister, but of 
wide-open spaces where men move among their fellows and toil at hard 
tasks. Thus my part in the discussion is to suggest certain thoughts, 
staté them in words as plain and few as I may, and then wait to hear from 
the people. When they are heard from, it will be both a duty and a pleasure 
to discuss their views and do what I can to uphold my cause. 


REFORMS The irrigation policy, State and national, which forms a leading 

THAT WILL feature of the suggested ‘‘ Program,” is quite fully set forth in 
sFORM. . ; Ss 

on the resolutions prepared for the annual meeting of the California 


Water and Forest Association. These resolutions should be read in con- 
nection with the conclusions of the government experts, published in this 
department in December. ‘The specific recommendations in their report 
cover the reforms which will be asked in the present water code. Beyond 
this, the essence of the irrigation proposition is that all the large works to 
be hereafter created for the reclamation of private estates in California 
should be built and owned by the public under practically the same plan 
that the President suggests for the reclamation of the public domain. 
Whatever else may be said of these resolutions, they do meet all the re- 
quirements of the water and forest situation as it now exists in California. 
Perhaps they do not meet these requirements in the best and wisest way— 
it is for the public to say as to that—but they have failed to take account of 
nothing of importance under this head. Furthermore, they blend harmo- 
niously into the proposed national policies. 
NOT Those who want to study New Zealand institutions, and coédpera- 
MERE : tion in Europe, must sit at the feet of Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
THEORY. author of ‘“ Newest England,’’ *‘ A Courtry without Strikes,”’ 
‘“*Labor Co-partnership,’”’ ** Wealth against Commonwealth,”’ and other 
luminous works dealing with a class of reforms which have been carried 
into successful practice. Mr. Lloyd’s work in this field has beeu entirely 
unique. Instead of sitting down and spinning theories, he has chosen to 
go out, notebook in hand, and study the actual operation of new institu- 
tions. Thus in one book he made the first comprehensive study of the 
trust and its possibilities. That was years before the public understood 
the drift in the direction of consolidated industries. Then he went to Europe 
and studied the great forces of coéperation in the life of the common 
people of England, Ireland, and the Low Countries. Next, he visited New 
Zealand and gave us, ‘‘ Newest England: Notes of a Democratic Traveler 
in New Zealand and Australiq.’’ Of all his books the latter is most fasci- 
nating, and, for California, most suggestive. Every reader of OuT WEsT 
who is interested in our ‘‘ Program for California’’ should become a stu- 
dent of ‘* Newest England”’ in any event, and of ‘‘ Labor Co-partnership,”’ 
if especially interested in the codperative feature. Of Mr. Lloyd, his 
books, and his work for the people much will be said in these pages. 


HOW TO This Department hopes its thousands of readers will havea 
MAKE _ genuinely Happy New Year. The wish is expressed in no per- 
— functory sense, but with a heartiness which springs from deep 


convictions. For the only way to have a Happy New Year is, after all, to 
make it such. How shall we make the year count for California and the 
West? We may do so only by exerting our effort and influence in favor 
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of measures that shall make life better worth living for average folks. 
We can have as good institutions as we are fit for. I believe we are fit for 
something far better than we have at present. Let us work together to 
realize some of our ideals, and so make happy not only our own brief day, 
but the long years that shall come and bring their millions to tread the 
paths we made. Thus shal) the bells that toll out the dying year in the 
last hour of another December 


Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


A FEW COMING FEATURES. 


HE questions involved in the making of the Twentieth Century 
West will be discussed by a variety of writers in this Department 
during the next few months. In each case men peculiarly fitted 
by experience and ability to deal with the subject have been chosen. 

For instance, it will be very interesting to know what the practical irri- 
gators of an old-settled community like Riverside think of the sweeping 
reforms in the California water code suggested by the United States Com- 
mission. No one is better able to answer the question than John G. North, 
son of the founder of the colony, formerly connected with the management 
of the principal water company, and now one of the foremost lawyers of 
Southern California. He will consider the proposed reforms in their rela- 
tion to Riverside and similar communities, where the irrigation question 
has been pretty well settled after years of strife and daring enterprise. 

The series of papers recently published in these pages under the general 
title, ‘‘ How to Colonize the Pacific Coast,’’ aroused wide discussion. How 
do those plans appeal to men now actively engaged in land enterprises ? 
This question will be answered, among others, by Arthur R. Briggs, of 
Fresno, one of the prominent citizens of the San Joaquin Valley, and a 
man who has ideas and is never afraid to defend them. 

There are several different views of the relations that ought to exist 
between the advocates of State and National policies concerning irrigation. 
George H. Maxwell, Executive Chairman of the National Association, has 
consented to write a candid statement of his view of the situation. He 
lives in the very heart of the movement, and is himself largely the in- 
spiration of it. 

The New Zealand ideas touching land and labor reforms will be con- 
sidered by a number of men of prominence in public life and labor circles. 
We shall also have the assistance of Henry Demarest Lloyd, of Boston, 
author of *‘ Newest England,’’ who is naturally deeply interested in the 
progress of Western thought along these lines. 

The series of papers on New Zealand institutions will be profusely illus- 
trated with portraits of leading statesmen of that remarkable country and 
scenes selected from localities which are being developed in response to 
their land policy. 

Perhaps one of the most important features of the year will be the series 
of papers entitled, ‘* Looking California in the Face.’’ ‘These articles will 
present a truthful account of various localities considered from the stand- 
point of the policies embodied in ‘‘A Program for California.’’ 

To put it briefly, this Department of OuT WssT will aim to goto the 
very bottom of things social and economic, and expects to be accompanied 
in its excursion by some of the strongest and brightest minds in the Union. 








NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTIONS. 
FIRST PAPER. 
THE LAW OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION AT WORK. 


EW ZEALAND democracy is the talk of the world to- 
day,” says Henry Demarest Lloyd. ‘“‘It has made itself 
the policeman and partner of industry to an extent un- 

known elsewhere. It is the ‘experimental station’ of advanced 
legislation. Reforms that others have only been talking about, 
New Zealand has done, and it has anticipated the others in 
some they had not even begun to talk about.” 

We are going to see a great deal of New Zealand institutions 
in these pages during the current year. And why not? New 
Zealand, like the States of the Far West and the Pacific Coast, 
is a new country with a small population dwelling in the midst 
of enormous natural resources. Like them, New Zealand offers 
an open door to the surplus men of old and crowded communi- 
ties. Like them, too, New Zealand is dominated by men of 
Saxon breed and English speech. The problems and the people 
of New Zealand being like the problems and the people 
of our own West, why should we not turn to that far island of 
the Antipodes for inspiration, at least, and possibly even for a 
few practical hints as to the methods which might be adopted 
in constructing our civilization ? 

At the beginning of our study of the subject, our debt to Mr. 
Lloyd should be fully acknowledged. He is the explorer who 
went upon a voyage of discovery far more important and inter- 
esting than those of Nansen and Peary to the North Pole. He 
has written the story of his observations in two books which 
have all the interest of a popular novel and a thousand times 
the practical value. ‘These books are ‘‘ Newest England” and 
‘* A Country Without Strikes.” Upon these works we shall find 
it necessary to make liberal drafts in presenting the outline of 
New Zealand Institutions to the readers of Our West. And 
we hope this will lead thousands of Western men and women to 
possess themselves of these fascinating and useful volumes. 
The discussion in these pages is not, however, intended to be 
purely academic. New Zealand progress has been won through 
the ballot. We can talk and talk, but we shall never build Cali- 
fornia and the West until we vote and vote. The object of this 
Department is not merely to entertain and instruct its readers, 
but to do all it can to dring things to pass. ‘This can only be 
done by inducing the great political parties to drop their squab- 
bles over the offices and take up measures which will benefit the 
public. 

Many people ask how it happens that New Zealand has given 
sO many new ideas to the world. Mr. Lloyd throws some light 
on the question in the following extracts from ‘‘ Newest Eng- 
land”: 

There is nothing really new or sensational about the New Zealand 
democracy. Its political novelties prove upon inspection not to be novelties 
at all, but merely, like most American and Australian slang, old English 
in a new place. The word of the day has been reform, not radicalism ; 
resistance, not reconstruction. The New Zealanders are not in any sense 
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extraordinary. There is only one remarkable thing about them, and that 
is an accident. They are the most compact and homogenous, the most 
equal and manageable democracy in the world. This is luck—not intention 
but circumstance. The country was too far away from Europe and from 
the thousand-year-old stream of westward migration to become New 
Europe, as the United States has done. It became only Newest England— 
what the Puritans and Pilgrims planned ; the kind of country those Eng- 
lishmen—Washington, Jefferson and Adams—expected would carry on 
their constitution. 

In New Zealand the best stock of civilization—ours—was isolated by 
destiny for the culture of reform, as the bacteriologist isolates his culture 
of germs. New Zealand has discovered the antitoxin of revolution, the 
cure of monopoly by monopoly. New Zealand, because united, was able 
to lead ; because she has led, others can follow. 


HOW STRIKES WERE ABOLISHED. 


The great San Francisco strike is so fresh in public remem- 
brance that the New Zealand method of rendering such things 
impossible claims first interest at this time. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was the work 
of William Pember Reeves, who was Minister of Labor at the 
time of its adoption in 1894. Before presenting the measure to 
Parliament, Mr. Reeves studied his subject for years and ex- 
hausted the history of all legislative efforts to establish peace 
between capital and labor. He came to the conclusion that 
voluntary arbitration was a failure, and that some means must 
be found to compel the settlement of strikes and then to enforce 
the decrees of the tribunal which should pass upon them. When 
his opponents sought to defeat the measure on the ground that 
it was experimental, Mr. Reeves replied: °“‘In Heaven's name, 
if we are not to deal with it in an experimental way, how are 
we to deal with it at all?” He went on to declare that every 
good and great change in the world has been an experiment in 
the beginning. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the new Board of Arbi- 
tration recently formed in New York, as the result of Bishop 
Potter’s patriotic efforts to abolish industrial warfare, has the 
same fatal weakness that all similar undertakings have had in 
the past. That is to say, no one can be compelled to seek its 
assistance or to accept its decrees. It will probably accomplish 
some good, but it falls short of a scientific solution of the 
problem if Mr. Reeves’ deductions from the world’s experience 
are correct. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY CONTRAST. 


The scenes which marked the progress of the recent San 
Francisco strike are too well remembered to require repetition. 
They represented nothing but the appeal to brute force. The 
employer’s weapon was Starvation; the striker’s, the Good 
Right Arm. ‘Traffic stopped, mobs assembled in the streets, 
extra police patrolled the thoroughfares, and there was a time 
when it looked as if martial law might be declared. From that 
scene turn to another which Mr. Lloyd beheld upon his arrival 
at Christchurch. 

We approached an interesting Gothic building which did not look like a 
factory or trades-union hall, and passed intoa long, open room, with vaulted 
ceilings, galleries, stained glass windows, all familiar to anyone who has 
been in the Parliament buildings at Westminster. It was a New Zealand 
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miniature of the House of Commons—the Hall of the Provincial Assembly 
of Canterbury. 

A table ran along the center of the hall; on each side of it sat three or 
four men, the brighter toilets and the better grooming of those on one 
side showing them to belong to a different class from those on the other, 
whose plain clothing and furrowed faces bespoke them to be working-men. 
They were busy in controversy, and between them, at the head of the 
table, in the white wig of an English chief-justice, was a judge of the 
Supreme Court of New Zealand. On benches under the windows were 
newspaper reporters and a number of spectators belonging evidently to 
the same classes of society as the men sitting beside each other at the side 
of the table. 

‘*For five years,’’ said my New Zealand friend, ‘‘ there has not been a 
strike or a lockout in New Zealand that has not been held in a court-room.”’ 

While this interesting scene was in progress, the factories in- 
volved in the dispute were running as usual. The employers 
were not losing orders and sacrificing profits. The workmen 
were not drawing down their accounts in the savings banks or 
asking their wives and children to get along with less food and 
clothing. Contrast that scene with those in San Francisco and 
then answer the question: Which represents civilization, and 
which stands for barbarism ? 

GROUNDWORK OF THE PLAN. 


As a means of preparing the way for the application of the 
law, the Governor-General of New Zealand divides the country 
into Industrial Districts of convenient size and geographical 
location. 

The law provides for two classes of tribunals. One is called 
the Board of Conciliation, the other the Board of Arbitration. 
These correspond in a general way to Superior and Supreme 
Courts in California. 

The Buards of Conciliation have four to six members and are 
chosen every three years in each district by elections held separ- 
ately by the associations of employers and the association of 
employés, under procedure carefully arranged by law, and under 
the supervision of a government officer called the Clerk of 
Awards. The boards upon organization elect as chairman an 
outsider, who must be “‘some impartial person,” and *‘ willing 
to act.” The chairman votes only in case of a tie. 

The Court of Arbitration consists of three persons who hold 
office for three years. They are all appointed by the Governor- 
General. One of them must be chosen from men nominated by 
the workingmen and one from men nominated by the capital- 
ists. The third is a Judge of the Supreme Court. 

The first element essential toa just settlement of any dispute 
is a complete knowledge of all the facts. ‘These tribunals make 
sure of such knowledge by having both sides represented in 
their membership. ‘The law permits the calling of experts, and 
even the addition of two for each side to the court itself, under 
certain circumstances. Lawyers are also allowed to appear, but 
only on condition that their presence is agreeable to both sides. 
This almost never happens, and the result is that the legal fra- 
ternity is conspicuously absent from these labor courts. It is 
really surprising to observe how well they manage to get on 
without the lawyers. 

The proceedings before the board and the court are very 
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simple, informal, cheap, andexpeditious. The board is required 
to make its decisions within two months, and the court within 
one month after the investigation begins. 

The Boards of Conciliation have no other powers than those 
of investigation, visitation, and intermediation. They can 
make decisions, but the decisions are not binding. It is the 
Court of Arbitration which is the real business end of the sys- 
tem. ‘This court makes decisions that decide and issues decrees 
that must be obeyed as much as the decisions of any other tri- 
bunal in any land on earth. 


SOME VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


The law applies only to industries in which there are trade- 
unions. This fact does not, however, operate as a discrimina- 
tion against unorganized labor, since the law permits any seven 
workmen to form a union and claim their full rights under its 
provisions. The truth is that strikes always come from the 
ranks of organized labor, so that there is no possibility of in- 
justice in this feature of the plan. 

Conciliation is exhausted by the State before it resorts to ar- 
bitration. In the meantime, there is nothing in the system 
which prevents private conciliation or even private arbitration. 

If conciliation is unsuccessful, the disputants must arbitrate 
if either side demands it. The case is analogous to civil liti- 
gation in the United States. The parties have a difference 
which they cannot settle themselves. Either can bring the 
other into court and demand a settlement there according to the 
law and the precedents. 

The decree of the court must be obeyed. Fines ranging up 
to $2,£00 may be exacted from the employer or from the trade- 
unions for each act of violation. If the trade-union is not 
financially responsible, a fine of $50 may be collected from each 
of the individual members. Failure to pay fines may be pun- 
ished by imprisonment. 

The compulsion of the law is threefold : compulsory publicity, 
compulsory reference to a disinterested arbiter, compulsory 
obedience to the Board. 

It is important to note that the initiative rests with the 
parties to the dispute, rather than with the State. Many be- 
lieve the latter plan would be much more in accord with the 
interests of society, but Minister Reeves thought public senti- 
ment was not ripe for the method at the time the law was 
adopted. Asa matterof fact, the weaker side will almost al- 
ways appeal to the courts. The statement that there kas not 
been a single strike in New Zealand, in the American sense of 
the term, since the law has been in operation, shows that there 
is no difficulty in leaving the initiative to the parties immedi- 
ately interested. 

A most important feature of the system is the fact that the 
courts must take the interests of the whole trade into considera- 
tion in making its decisions. It cannot decree that one em- 
ployer shall pay wages which will put him at a disadvantage in 
competing with other employers in the same business. On the 
other hand, it can raise the level of all wages in that industry 
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in order to meet the needs of workmen and protect the interests 
of employers at the same time. 

Neither employers nor workmen can exempt themselves from 
the operations of the law by refusing to form associations. The 
law cannot be defeated by “‘going on strike” or locking-out 
employés before a case has been instituted in the courts. De- 
crees cannot be nullified by refusal to work or to conduct busi- 
ness in accordance therewith, unless it can be shown that the 
object of such a course is not merely to defy the law. 

The truth is that nothing is so unprofitable to labor, so de- 
moralizing to business, so injurious to society, as the constant 
recurrence of strikes and their settlement by the barbarity of 
force, whether that force take the form of the starvation of 
workers or the commercial ruin of employers. Is it not worth 
while to incur some financial risk in the effort to abolish these 
evils by applying the power of government in this department 
of society as it has been applied in other departments? So the 
New Zealanders thought, and so California may well think. 


SOME SAMPLE DECISIONS. 


The writer has before hima fat little volume of 471 pages, 
bound in the traditional blue of the British government service, 
bearing this title: ‘‘ Awards, Recommendations, Agreements, 
etc., made under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, New Zealand, from August, 1894, to June 30, 1900.” 
Nothing short of a thorough study of all the hundreds of de- 
cisions contained in this volume would throw any valuable light 
upon the workings of the law. The six years of its operation 
happened to fall in a time of abounding prosperity when the 
worldwide tendency of wages and prices was upwards. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the trend of decisions was favorable 
to the labor side of the disputes. 

How the system would stand the test of hard times remains 
to be seen, but there is no good reason to doubt that it would 
be equally strong under those conditions. It clearly appeals to 
the sense of justice which is inherent in every civilized com- 
munity. It must be remembered also, in this connection, that 
the dominant influence in New Zealand politics is not the trade- 
union vote, but the farmer vote. What the farmer wants is a 
stable home market for his products. He does not desire to see 
factories closed as a result of the unreasonable demands of 
workmen or employers. He will always favor such an adminis- 
tration of the law as shall keep the factories running and his 
customers—the townspeople—in a condition to buy the products 
of the farm. 

It will be interesting to American readers to see the form of 
one or two decisions of the court. Two very brief examples 
are chosen for the purpose : 

In the Court of Arbitration of New Zealand.—In the matter of an indus- 
trial dispute between the Consolidated Goldfields of New Zealand 
(Limited) and the Inangahua Miners’ Industrial Union of Workers, 
referred to the said Court under Section 46 of ‘‘ The Industrial Concili- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 1894.”’ 

The Court, after hearing the parties to the said reference by their agents 

and representatives, doth hereby award that, on and from Monday next, 
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the 28th day of September instant, up to and including the 30th day of 
June, 1897, the rate of wages to be paid by the Consolidated Goldfields of 
New Zealand (Limited) shall be as follows, that is tosay: Miners, 9s. 6d. 
per day ; truckers, battery-feeders, and surface-feeders, 8s. per day. 

And this Court doth further award that during the aforesaid period 
wages at the above rates shall be accepted by the Inangahua Miners’ In- 
dustrial Unien of Workers. And this Court doth further order that a 
duplicate of this award be filed in the Supreme Court Office at Hokitika. 

In witness whereof the seal of the said Court is hereunto affixed, and the 
President of the said Court has hereunto set his hand, this 23rd day of 
September, 1896. 

(L.S.) JosHUA STRANGE WILLIAMS, President. 

In the Court of Arbitration of New Zealand, Westland District—In the 

matter of ‘‘ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1894,” 
and the amendments thereto, and in the matter of a dispute between 
the Inangahua Miners’ Industrial Union of Workers (registered No. 
82) and the Consolidated Goldfields of New Zealand (Limited); and in 
the matter of an award of this Court, dated the 30th of September, 
1897, whereby it was directed, inter alia, by Clause 10 of the said award, 
** Men working rock-drills, per shift, 10s.,’’ and by Clause 11, ‘* Engine- 
drivers and wheelmen, per shift, lls. 8d.’’; and in the matter of an 
application for enforcement of such award, upon the grounds, ** That 
the said company have failed to pay men working rock-drills 10s. per 
shift, and also failed to pay engine-drivers 11s. 8d. per shift.’’ 

The above application was heard by this Court on the Ist day of April, 
1899, at the Maygistrate’s Courthouse at Reefton, and the said Court found 
and ordered as follows: 

‘*The Court finds both breaches of the award alleged to be proved, and 
imposes upon the company, in respect of the first breach alleged, a penalty 
of £25 sterling, and orders that penalty to be paid by the company to the 
union. In respect of the second breach alleged, the Court imposes upon 
the company the penalty of £1 sterling, and orders that penalty to be paid 
by the company to the union. No costs.’’ 

Dated at Hokitika, this 19th July, 1899. 

O. A. BARTON, Clerk of Arbitration Court. 


Most of the decisions contain much more elaborate details, 
but these two exhibit the general form and the manner of their 
enforcement. 

THE LAW JUDGED BY ITS RESULTS. 


The manufacturing industries of New Zealand have prospered 
under compulsory arbitration. How could it be otherwise when 
they enjoy complete immunity from labor troubles and have the 
assurance of a stable wage-scale for some time in advance ? 
The workmen have been contented, while the storekeepers have 
enjoyed a steady trade and the farmers a good home market. 
Under such conditions capital does not hesitate to invest in new 
enterprises. The following figures show the number of hands 
employed during the first five years in which the new law was 
in operation : 


YRAR. HANDS EMPLOYED. INCREASE. 
SE | sauigcdicuumediaains Re 4,028 
EE Ne a 
SS 0 ERP GRESER Te --. 4,531 
SET ae eee REISER oe 2,754 
ere eee NEI. nicditinaiaebciiein: media 5,633 


Would New Zealand compulsory arbitration be a good thing 
for the West, particularly for California? Would it enhance 
the prosperity of manufacturers, of workingmen, and of the 
various elements of the community who depend upon them ? 
And if not, why not? What are the practical difficulties in the 
way of its application ? 
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Some of the largest employers and some of the ablest leaders 
of labor organizations will be invited to answer these questions 
in the pages of Our West during the next few months. If the 
answers are favorable, the next question will be propounded to 
the leaders of political parties and it will be this: Why don’t 
you learn the lesson from the Schoolmasters of the Antipodes 
and proceed to abolish disastrous strikes forever ? 


PUBLIC WORKS OF IRRIGATION. 


The UnmistaKable Declaration of the Water and Forest 


Association. 


The resolutions adopted by the California Water and Forest 
Association at its recent convention in San Francisco are very 
clear and definite. The influence of the President’s message 
on Western thought is already plainly seen. The following 
declaration speaks for itself. 

The California Water and Forest Association, assembled in 
third annual convention, makes the following declarations : 

In accordance with the suggestion of President William 
Thomas of this Association, we congratulate President Roose- 
velt upon his espousal of the cause of forest preservation and 
irrigation development and gratefully endorse the sentiment 
contained in his recent message : 

‘““The forest and water problems are perhaps the most vital internal 
questions of the United States.”’ 

We congratulate California and the West upon the Presi- 
dent’s vigorous championship of a cause which will give to the 
country more homes and wealth, and bring to the American 
name more power and renown, than any other economic move- 
ment now before the people. Werecognize inthe President’s 
message something more than the formal endorsement of a 
popular cause which, though wholly non-political, had the sup- 
port of both great parties in the last Presidential campaign. 
He has outlined a program of action which is comprehensive, 
statesmanlike, and equally suited to the needs of the nation 
and of the several States. We, therefore, gladly accept his 
leadership in our dual effort to foster national progress and 
State improvement by a policy of coéperation between the 
government at Washington and the government at Sacramento. 


THE TRUE FOREST POLICY. 


We specifically endorse the following extracts from the mes- 
sage relating to forestry : 


‘*Forest protection is not an end of itself; it is a means to increase and 
sustain the resources of our country and the industries which depend upon 
them. The preservation of our forests is an imperative business neces- 
sity. 

‘The present diffusion of responsibility (between the General Land 
Office, the Geological Survey, and the Bureau of Forestry) is bad from 
every standpoint. It prevents that effective codperation between the gov- 
ernment and the men who utilize the resources of the reserves, without 
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which the interests of both must suffer. The scientific bureaus generally 
should be put under the Department of Agriculture. 

‘“*The forest reserves will inevitably be of still greater use in the future 
than in the past. Additions should be made to them whenever practicable, 
and their usefulness should be increased by a thoroughly business-like 
management. 

‘** The forest reserves should be set apart forever for the use and benefit 
of our people as a whole, and not sacriticed to the shortsighted greed of a 
few.’’ 

Applying the logic of these recommendations to our local 
situation, we would urge upon the President the following ad- 
ministrative acts in the interest of California : 

1. That the forest reservations in this State be increased as 
speedily as possible, especially at the headwaters of our prin- 
cipal streams. 

2. That the Chief Forester of the United States be instructed 
to investigate and report upon the expediency of State legisla- 
tion in the interest of the preservation of the forested areas of 
California by the application of scientific principles to the re- 
moval of ripened timber and the preservation of growing tim- 
ber. Furthermore, that he shall advise as to whether it may 
become necessary for the State to purchase and replant denuded 
areas as a means of protecting watersheds already impaired by 
wasteful lumbering. 

We request our Senators and our Representatives in Congress 
to urge the enactment of such legislation as will result in the 
immediate reservation of all Government forest lands within 
the State of California. 

We also declare that the public interest imperatively requires 
the enactment of such legislation as will compel all persons 
cutting timber upon lands of this State, whether held in private 
ownership or not, to adopt every reasonable and practicable pre- 
caution for preventing the outbreak and spread of fires which 
will destroy or endanger the young growth of forest trees upon 
such lands. 

We further declare that it is a matter of pressing importance 
to determine how far it may be expedient to apply in this State 
the experience gained in older countries in the systematic and 
scientific selection of ripened timber only for cutting, while pre- 
serving young and growing trees from indiscriminate waste and 
destruction. 

PUBLIC WORKS OF IRRIGATION. 


The President’s recommendations in favor of national con- 
struction of storage reservoirs and of large main canals as a 
means of reclaiming and opening to settlement the arid public 
domain meet with our hearty approval. We agree with him 
when he says: 

‘*Great storage works are necessary toequalize the flow of streams and 
to save the floodwaters. Their construction has been conclusively shown 
to be an undertaking too vast for private effort.”’ 


And we further agree with the statement contained in his let- 
ter to the Irrigation Congress of 1900: 


“*TIt is not possible, and, if it were possible, it would not be wise, to have 
this storage work done merely through private ownership.”’ 
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We hail with satisfaction these declarations by the President 
of the United States that works of irrigation are essentially 
public utilities and ought to be constructed, owned, and admin- 
istered by the people and for the people. 


WATER OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. 


With equal heartiness we commend the following quotations 
from the message showing the President’s familiarity with 
conditions in the West and his conclusions based thereon : 

‘** The distribution of the water, the division of the streams among irri- 
gators, should be left to the settlers themselves, in conformity with the 
State laws and without interference with those laws or with vested rights. 
The policy of the national government should be to aid irrigation in the 
several States and Territories in such manner as will enable the people in 
the local communities to help themselves, and as will stimulate needed re- 
forms in the State laws and regulations governing irrigation. 

** Whoever controls a stream practically controls the land it renders pro- 
ductive, and the doctrine of private ownership of water apart from land 
cannot prevail without causing enduring wrong. The recognition of 
such ownership, which has been permitted to grow upin the arid regions, 
should give way to a more enlightened and larger recognition of the rights 
of the public in the control and disposal of the public water supplies. 

‘*In the arid States the only right to water which should be recognized 
is that of use. In irrigation this right should attach to the land reclaimed 
and be inseparable therefrom. Granting perpetual water right to others 
than users, without compensation to the public, is open to all the objec- 
tions which apply to giving away perpetual franchises to the public utili- 
ties of cities. 

** We are dealing with a new and momentous question in the pregnant 
years while institutions are forming, and what we do will affect not only 
the present but future generations. 

** Our aim should be not simply to reclaim the largest area of land and 
provide homes for the largest number of people, but to create for this new 
industry the best possible social and industrial conditions. 

‘* Ultimately it will probably be necessary for the nation to codperate 
with the several arid States in proportion as these States dy ‘¢hetr legtsla- 
tion and administration show themselves fit to receive it.”’ 


If it be unwise to permit private capital to construct storage 
works for the reclamation of lands now publicly owned, but here- 
after to pass into the proprietorship of millions of American 
citizens, it follows with unerring logic that it is equally unwise 
for private capital to build storage works in the great interior 
valleys of California, in the coast region and in the South, for 
the reclamation of lands already owned and occupied by private 
individuals, but destined to be subdivided and disposed of to 
thousands of new citizens when irrigation is supplied. 

This Association neither asks nor expects national aid in the 
reclamation of the private estates of California. It believes, on 
the other hand, that this is a problem which must be solved by 
the commonwealth itself, and to the solution of which the 
genius of the commonwealth is entirely equal. 

If it be true, as the President says, that on the public lands 
*“the doctrine of private ownership of water apart from land 
cannot prevail without causing evduring wrong,” it is equally 
true that © enduring wrong” would follow the application of 
that dangerous doctrine to private lands which must look for 
irrigation to a source beyond their own control. Hence, it fol- 
lows that “the recognition of such ownership should give way 
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to a more enlightened and larger recognition of the rights of 
the public.” 

As a means of carrying out the recommendations of the 
President, and of shaping the laws and institutions of Cali- 
fornia in conformity with those which his administration pro- 
poses for all the arid States of the West, we favor the following 
course of action: 

TO REFORM THE WATER CODE. 

1. The water laws of California should be reformed by the 
next legislature. It would be impracticable for the legislature 
itself, in a single session, to frame, and enact a measure of 
this far-reaching importance. We repeat our declaration 
of a year ago in favor of the creation of a commission 
by this Association itself, charged with the duty of formu- 
lating a new law in accordance with the precise recommenda- 
tions of the government experts, said Commission to consist of 
the following persons: One expert to be chosen from the De- 
partment of Agriculture; one expert from the United States 
Geological Survey ; the Presidents of the University of Cali- 
fornia and of Leland Stanford Junior University ; one professor 
of engineering from each of said Universities ; and three prac- 
ticed lawyers, preferably men of high judicial experience, to be 
named by the President of this Association. 

2. Wecommend to the earnest consideration of said commis- 
sion the report of the United States Irrigation Commission, en- 
tited “Irrigation Investigations in California,” recently issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

3. The money necessary to meet the expenses of this unpaid 
commission shall be raised by the Executive Committee and 
Advisory Council by an appeal to the members of this Associa- 
tion and to the commercial interests of the State which are 
vitally interested in the wise solution of the irrigation question. 

4. The measures framed by this commission shall, after 
being passed upon by the annual meeting of this Association 
in December, 1902, be presented to the legislature and urged for 
immediate passage. 

STATE AND NATIONAL COOPERATION. 


5. We reiterate our former demand for a generous appropria- 
tion by the State to be expended in collaboration with the United 
States Geological Survey and Irrigation Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture, and we shall renew our efforts to 
secure the enactment into law of the bill having that end in 
view which was passed by the last legislature, but, unfortu- 
nately, did not receive the signature of the executive. But we 
favor this appropriation only upon the express condition that 
all reservoir sites and artesian basins discovered on public 
land shall be held for public works to be hereafter constructed 
by State or Nation, rather than turned over to private indi- 
viduals or corporations. 


STATE IRRIGATION FOR PRIVATE LANDS. 
6. We are opposed to any attempt to store the floodwaters of 
the State by means of private enterprise, because such a policy 
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would foster and entrench the system of private water monopoly 
which, in the language of President Roosevelt, ** cannot pre- 
vail without causing enduring wrong.” We believe all such 
storage works, together with large main canals should be con- 
structed, maintained and managed under State administration. 

The policy is practically identical with that proposed by 
the President for public lands, under which the nation pro- 
vides the capital and management necessary for the creation of 
works, while * the cost of construction should as far as possible 
be repaid by the land reclaimed.” 

7. The construction of large storage works under any plan, 
on streams already in active use, will unavoidably conflict to 
some extent with existing canals. While we declare our un- 
alterable conviction that in all such cases the public interests 
must be treated as paramount, we nevertheless favor the fullest 
protection of vested rights now recognized by our laws and 
judicial decisions. 

THANKS TO NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 


The thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to the 
United States Geological Survey and to the irrigation investi- 
gations of the Department of Agriculture for the efficient work 
done and the admirable and instructive reports issued by them, 
respectively, and for what has been accomplished in collabora- 
tion with this Association during the year 1901. Our thanks 
are also extended to the Secretaries of the Interior and of Ag- 
riculture who made such collaboration possible. We hereby 
pledge our support to any further work which may be un- 
dertaken by the two departments of the Federal government 
above referred to in the State of California. 

We favor the creation of a Bureau of Irrigation, fully equipped 
and supported with appropriations adequate to its importance, 
said bureau to be under the Department of Agriculture. 

We join with others of our fellow citizens in the expression 
of an earnest desire that the President of the United States 
may soon be able to visit California, and thus furnish us with 
an opportunity to show our deep appreciation of his great ser- 
vice to California and the West. 


ANNEX ARID AMERICA. 


BY C. B. BOOTHE.”* 


HIS may be no longer referred to as a cry coming from 
the wilderness—from the sparsely settled sections of the 
Pacific Coast, from the dwellers along the borders of 

that vast territory, labeled on earlier maps as the great Amer- 
ican Desert, who know of its vast possibilities. From the busy 
marts of trade in the great Middle West, from the overcrowded 
centers of the older East comes now the earnest cry, © Annex 
Arid America for the People.” 

With this voice from the people comes the problem to the law- 
maker, ** How shall it be done ?” 


* Chairman of the Southern California Section of the National Irrigation Association 
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From a movement sriall in numbers and impotent in strength, 
a growth of many years, the embodiment of painstaking re- 
search and study from the standpoint of every interest involved, 
the National Irrigation Association comes forward to lead the 
way toward the solution of the problem. Upon its banner is 
inscribed its first platform, “Save the forests and store the 
floods.” 

It is perhaps too much to expect in a work of the magnitude 
of this, that while there may be a general agreement as to the 
main issue, there will not be a considerable divergence of 
opinion as to the details. The friends of this movement will 
generally be able to determine whether the plans proposed be 
the offspring of selfish motives or the earnest desire to obtain 
equitable and beneficial results in the interests of the people. 
From actual and reliable surveys, it is now definitely known 
that certain great works can be built on the basis of immediate 
profit to the government. Formal reports have been made by 
the Geological Survey on several propositions, notably on the 
Gila river in Arizona, on the tributaries of the Truckee and 
Carson rivers in California and Nevada, and the Milk river in 
Montana. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his last annual report to the 
President, recommended that steps should be taken looking 
toward the construction of these works. A united and earnest 
effort by the friends of irrigation, in favor of a definite and 
particular plan is all that is necessary to carry this great 
national policy into actual operation. 

In works of magnitude, as well as matters of lesser import- 
ance, experience has its value in teaching what not to do as 
well as indicating the lines upon which it will be safe to 
proceed. 

It is to be expected that among the plans presented, there 
will inevitably be ideas that are impracticable which will be 
urged with as much insistence as those which are of the high- 
est practicability. It will be the work of the legislators to 
weed out the impractical ideas and harmonize those which seem 
to be feasible. 

Suggestions which may be perfectly practicable from a single 
standpoint, that is, applicable to a certain section, may be found 
impracticable in other sections where conditions are different. 
The small diversified farming which is possible in the South- 
west, and the higher altitudes in the Rocky Mountains where a 
different class of productions are raised, readily suggest them- 
selves as illustrations of this statement. 

The question of vested rights suggests many possibilities for 
difference of opinion, but The National Irrigation Association 
suggests what would seem to be the natural and easy solution 
of this matter in a single sentence. ‘“‘It is not proposed to 
take or disturb vested rights.” Again, it is, from some 
quarters, made to appear that the laws of most of the Western 
States in their relation to irrigation are defective, and perhaps 
so much so as to prohibit the carrying into effect of suitable legis- 
lation by Congress. Undoubtedly many of the laws affecting 
irrigation are more or less imperfect, but so far as their relation 
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to national irrigation is concerned, it 1s not very apparent that 
there will be any serious damage done if the work proposed is 
commenced at once as the laws now stand. On the contrary, I 
have the highest authority for stating that an examination of 
the laws now in force in California, so far as they relate to 
national irrigation, shows they are sufficient, and appropria- 
tions may be made, as proposed by the National Irrigation As- 
sociation, without the least necessity for a modification of its 
laws. If any great movement was to be made to stand still 
until the laws of all the States affected were adjusted to meet 
the views of theoretical law-makers, progress would come to a 
decided halt. 


BROUGHT TOGETHER. 


WENTY years ago two “old timers,” thoroughly well 
posted on the resources of Southern California as then 
known, were riding from Santa Ana to Elsinore over one 

of the oldest roads in the State. One of them was a Southern 
Pacific R. R. Co. land surveyor and knew every foot of accessible 
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land in the county. Ata point about half way in the journey 
their eyes fell upon a magnificent sweep of unbroken land 
stretching away for miles in a uniform slope to the Santa Ana 
mountains. ‘‘What a splendid body of land!” said one of 
them. ~* Yes,” replied the surveyor, “ but absolutely worthless. 
There isn’t a drop of water anywhere in the country, and the 
land is as dry and sterile as a desert.” 

To the traveler who today steps off the train at Corona and 
looks across the same sweeping slope, now covered with thou- 
sands of acres of bearing orange orchards, the miracle is not 
lessened by the knowledge that the surveyor was right and that 
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no water has ever been found in the region. And the history 
of this miracle would be an excellent epitome of the history of 
the universal miracle of Southern California, the bringing of 
land and water together, and the marvelous results arising 
therefrom. It is the purpose here, however, to speak only of 
the last enterprise of this colony, the great water conduit from 
Perris to Temescal, built by them this summer. It is only a 
further development of an already costly and elaborate system 
of water supply, and yet is an achievement remarkable for its 
proportions and swiftness 

=e —a of execution. 
It might well seem that 
the previous investment 
M by a colony of less than 
( 2,000 souls, of some 3200,- 
O00 for water development 
would be considered “* all 
the traffic would bear,” 
but when the prop- 
osition came _ be- 
fore the 
people to 

















buy water-bear- 
ing land 40 miles 
distant, sink 
wells, install pumps 
and engines suffici- 
ent to produce S800 
miner's inches of 
water, and secure rights 
of way and construct a 
29-mile line of pipe and 
ditch conduit to bring 
down the water, it was quick- 
ly carried by popular vote 
and the enterprise put under 
way at once. It wasabout 
the first of March that the 
vote was taken. Five months 
later the water was running from the . 
lower end of the completed line. i 
Between these dates lay some “strenuous life” for a number ot 
people. The proposition had to be “ financed,” the entire route 
surveyed, the rights of way through private property secured 
and the contracts let, before the actual work was started at all. 
Any one of these preliminaries usually consumes more time 
than the whole took here. 

The conduit as constructed isa gravity line about 29 miles long, 
and traverses the narrow and rough San Jacinto Canon, follow- 
ing the Santa Fé R. R. from the wells in Perris Valley to Klsi- 
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nore, a distance of 17 miles. From Elsinore it turns into the 
‘Temescal Cafion, climbs the low hills, and finally discharges its 
precious freight at Temescal into the head of the old 30-inch ce- 
ment pipe line built several yearsago, through which it travels ten 
miles farther to its destination. The new line is about one-half 
cement-plastered open ditch with an eight-foot perimeter. The 
other half is 26-inch, 28-inch and 30-inch cement pipe. Where 
it dips below grade in inverted siphons, or traverses particularly 
rocky hillsides, redwood pipe banded with iron was used. The 
cement pipe was manufactured on the ground by the contrac- 
tors in “‘camps” where the proper sand and gravel could be ob- 
tained, and as fast as sufficiently seasoned it was hauled to the 
trench, laid, and covered up. Our illustrations show a few por- 
tions of the line where the pipe was laid on fills and could not 
be covered. Some tunneling and some deep cutting through 
hard material was necessary, and much rocky and difficult 
country traversed, but a large force of engineers supplemented 
the efforts of the contractors and the actual construction was 
entirely performed within the incredibly short time of three 
months. It is believed that this is a record hardly equaled 
heretofore under similar conditions. 

Simultaneously with the construction of the line, the work of 
putting down the wells, setting the big centrifugal pumps and 
installing the electric-power machinery to operate them was 
being pushed with great energy. By the time the conduit was 
ready, it required but the throwing of a switch to lift a great 
flood into the big measuring-box at the head and start the life- 
giving stream on its forty-mile slide without a stop to the 
thirsty orange orchards of Corona. The actual cost of the im- 
provement was about $224,000, which amount was paid in cash 
on completion of the work. ‘The money was raised by the issu- 
ing of corporation bonds which were sold to a Los Angeles 
bank, the ready sale being a striking evidence of the confidence 
of local capital in legitimate water enterprises. 
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PRESCOTT, ARIZONA. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL. 


F this ‘‘ Mountain City,” as it is sometimes called, should ever desire a 
coat of arms comprehending its whole history, the design thereon 
would be a pick and shovel anda gold pan. Prescott was born ina 

gold pan and cradled in the first rude rocker with which the shining golden 
grains were sifted out of what are now its streets and thoroughfares. It 
grew step by step with ** Long 
Toms” and sluice boxes, tail- 
ing dumps and_=$arastras, 
through the childhood of a 
prosperous camp up to the dig- 
nity of the largest and most 
important mining town in 
Arizona. Long before there 
were any attempts at perma- 
PRESCOrT IN 1804 . 
nent settlement, daring pros- 
pectors penetrating its circling chain of mountains returned to the world 
outside with romantic stories supported by buckskin pouches of compel- 
ling hue and heaviness. 

When in 1863 Arizona received its name and entered upon its territorial 
existence, practically nothing was known of the country lying north of the 
Gila and south of the San Francisco mountains, except rumors which as- 
signed to it the richest placer-grounds in the Southwest. Under Mexican 
rule the settlements clung along what is now the southern border, leaving 
the whole mountainous region northward to the Indians, the few attempts 


to explore it being in every instance inspired by the hope of gathering 
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nuggets in fabulous quantities. After it passed into the hands of the 
United States, the chief value of the whole region was reckoned in these 
same gold fields, though in the mountains farther south valuable veins of 
copper, silver, and gold-bearing quartz were being worked so far as cir- 
circumstances would permit. 

In the original draft of the act creating the new territory, Tucson, the 


All photos by T. H. Bate, Prescott, Arizona. 
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oldest and much the largest town within its borders, was named as the seat 
of government; but, when the bill finally passed, this clause was stricken 
out and the executive-to-be left free to locate his capital by proclamation, 
selecting such location as he deemed most suitable. 
There were, beyond a doubt, many political reasons 
weighing against any point in the south, but there 
can be no question that a golden magnet drew the 
official party northward and that the newly discov- 
ered placer mines influenced them to designate as 
the seat of government the cluster of log cabins on 
Granite Creek within hearing of the bugies of Ft. 
Whipple. The fort itself had come into existence 
as the guardian of the miners, and following its 
wards, as sO many western military posts have 


done, had just moved from its originai site in 
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Chino valley to be nearer the immensely rich Walker district in which 
population was hastily centering. 

The new town was named Prescott, a fitting tribute from a land of ro- 
mance to the greatest of the romantic school of historians. But in spite 
of official preference, it did not hold the right to the capital undisputed. 
Tucson rose in her wrath, and supported by her sister towns of the south 
swung the pendulum back and forth through many years in which an atlas 
would have helped little in determining the capital of Arizona. At last 
the long-disputed prize fell to neither of the older claimants, but to a 
newer and more centrally located aspirant, Phoenix. 

More and more with every year the history of Prescott became the his- 
tory of the mining development of the country. When the first legislature 
blocked the new territory off into four huge counties, Prescott was made 
the county seat of the largest, Yavapai, which included within its borders 
the richest placer mines of the territory. 

It will never b2 known with perfect certainty how much gold was taken 
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out of these early workings, but the richest, Walker Creek (or Lynx Creek 
as it is now called) and the Weaver district are reckoned to have produced 
over a million dollars each in dust and nuggets. In the year 1873, scant 
ten years from the date of discovery, the gold output of Yavapai county 
was $103,600. Most of this passed in some way through Prescott and con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of the place. 

The protection which the nearness of government troops afforded prob- 
ably did much to foster thorough and continuous prospecting in the sur- 
rounding mountains, though weather-worn crosses and head-boards in the 
old citizens’ graveyard still record that more than one venturesome searcher 
for gold staked his last claim to the ping of Apache bullets. Many of the 
men in government employ were by turn scouts and prospectors, ande very 
expedition against the Indians added something to the knowiedge of the 
country. All this time, more or less mining in quartz had been going on 
and rich leads of gold, copper and silver uncovered. Slowly the placers 
were exhausted or their development rendered temporarily unprofitable by 
drouth—and all the while the star of silver was rising to the ascendency. 

Less extensive than those of Nevada, the early Arizona silver mines 
were still immensely profitable, and the silver boom was scarcely less in- 
toxicating while it lasted than the placer boom which precededit. For- 
tunes were made in a day. Almost at the grass roots, veins were dis- 
covered out of which the pure metal could be cut with a knife. In 1880 
Yavapai county produced $265,000 in silver ; three years later it had jumped 
to $800,000—with bigger things ahead. 

There were no railroads, and freight rates were tremendous. The first 
crude smelters and mills came overland from San Francisco or Kansas 
City by ox or mule wagons, and cost something like their weight in silver 
if notin gold. Yet many of the mines met all this enormous expense and 
netted fortunes to the men who owned them. 

Then was born in the mind of the average Arizonian a magnificent con- 
tempt for small things; a genuine resentment against any property that 
asked a preliminary investment of capital. He had seen princely sums 
taken out of holes less than a hundred feet deep, and to sink five times that 
far on the chance that a small lead might grow bigger or a low-grade one 
richer struck him as preposterous. Having given so much, there was no 
reason why the land should not give more. It was this feeling that for a 
time led to the preference for silver rather than gold mines; since many 
of the richest gold ores were of a character that demanded more compli- 
cated treatment than the primitive methods of the country afforded. And 
the same feeling doubtless inspired the temporary belief that Arizona 
mines would not ‘*‘ go down’’—that their value was all on the surface and 
if not found there could not be found by sinking. Asa matter of fact no 
country in the world has shown a larger proportion of rich mines at shallow 
depth, but every year adds evidence that none will more surely repay deep 
and extended development. 

With the depreciation of silver and the consequent abandonment of the 
silver workings, and the low price of copper which made the great copper 
leads unprofitable, more and more attention was turned to the gold-bearing 
ores—and just here entered a new and most potent factor in the growth 
of the country. 

It offers food for reflection to those watching the carloads of ore and 
concentrates going out to the smelters and works of Pueblo, Silver City, 
and El Paso to remember that the first ore smelted from Arizona went 
down!|the{Colorado river and around the Horn in sailing vessels and so to 
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the smelters of Swansea, Wales; something like twenty thousand miles 
from mine to furnace. 

Throughout the development of the West mining and railroad interests 
have been inextricably interwoven. The railroads have sought the mines, 
and the mines have dated their larger prosperity from the day when the 
whistle of the locomotive mingled with the clang of drill and the roar of 
exploding ** giant.’’ If it has not been an unselfish alliance it has been a 
necessary one ; each has grown by the other, and it is the centering of the 
two interests within her limits that have made Prescott what she is today 

a city through which passes at a low estimate six times the volume of 
business of any place of like size in the East. 

The greatest development of city and country may be said to lie within 
the past ten years, increasing yearly up to the present time, and most 
notably in the two years just past. Today Prescott is connected with two 
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transcontinental railway lines; reaching the Santa Fé Pacific to the 
north by the Santa Fé, Prescott & Phoenix; and the Southern Pacific by 
the same line to Phoenix, and thence by connecting lines to Tucson and 
Yuma. 

From Prescott also the Prescott & Eastern, a branch of the S. F. P.& P., 
extends to Mayer, giving outlet to one of the richest mining sections in 
the Territory. A spur of the same road building up Big Bug creek to the 
Poland mine will open the rich and well-known Big Bug and Lynx Creek 
districts, and the main line is expected to push on very shortly into the 
Bradshaws and reach the famous Crown King properties. 

Prescott is also connected by rail with Jerome—-the richest mine in the 
United States and one of the great mines of the world—and with Congress, 
which has been Arizona’s leading gold-producer for many years. 

According to the shipping statistics of the S.F. P. & P., one thousand 


tons of ore a month go out from Prescott, and the tonnage is constantly 


increasing. One of the interesting facts connected with this ore output is 
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that while new mines are entering the list weekly, much of it comes from 
mines whose names were famous in early days and that were later under 
the ban of the mistaken idea that Arizona ledges would not bear the test 
of depth. The Mudhole, located more than thirty years ago, Groom Creek, 
one of the oldest districts, the Great Octave, once Rich Hill, have been 
part of mining history since the beginning; so everywhere depth and 
development are proving the old bonanzas true. 

One of the greatest enterprises contributary to Prescott and most inter- 
esting to expert and novice alike is the 8,000-foot tunnel projected to pierce 
the dividing range between Big Bug and Lynx Creek from the Poland 
mine inward. Though such tunnels are not unknown in Colorado this is 
the first to be driven in Arizona. It is expected to cut many ore veins 
which may be traced on the surface, permitting their development at 
vastly greater depth than would be possible by means of vertical shafts, 
and when completed it will be large enough to accommodate an electric 
car line designed to bring the ores of the Lynx Creek district to the ter- 
minus of the Big Bug railway, and so by the P. & E. to Prescott. 
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If much has been said so far of the country and conditions surrounding 
Prescott, and little of the city itself, it is only that the character of its 
present and prospects of its future may be the more readily understood. 
If the spirit of beauty rather than the spirit of gold had presided over the 
selection the location of Prescott could hardly have been more satisfac- 
tory. The dark, pine-covered Sierra Prieta range circles like the broad 
rim of a sheltering basin around the terraced natural park over which the 
town has spread till it climbs the hillsides in its eager growth. Great 
pines linger along the quieter streets, reminiscent of the noble forest that 
sheltered the first comers and still forms the peculiar charm of certain 
residence portions of the town. 

Thumb Butte, crouched sphinx-like, a dark, forest-fringed, sky-touching 
peak ; Granite Mountain, a ragged, rugged, blue bulk against the north ; 
and the far, dim, snow-covered dome of distant San Francisco, the king of 
Arizona mountains, break the darker outline of the circling Sierra Prietas, 


and make upa view seldom excelled in varied beauty. 
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Though hedged on all sides by cloud-reaching hills, Prescott might 
almost be said to stand on a mountain top, for it has an altitude of 5,500 
feet and the rare climate of higher mountain levels in the southwest. 
Never hot, never sultry—from early spring to midwinter the dry, sweet, 
pine-scented air lures one outdoors in forgetfulness that wraps and colds 
are part of the scheme of civilization. It has gone abroad that no spot on 
earth is more favored as to health, and, indeed, Ft. Whipple, next door, 
held through all its occupation by government troops the record of being 
the healthiest post in the United States, and is now spoken of as a recruit- 
ing station for homing Philippine regiments. 

Like most mountain climates, the range of temperature is greater than 
at lower levels, and with less unpleasant effect on the human organism. 
A midsummer noon may touch 100°; a midwinter daybreak fall a dozen 
degrees below the freezing-point ; but nobody is likely to know it without 


consulting the thermometer. Christmas may occasionally bring a snow- 
storm, and once in many years there may be a white Thanksgiving quickly 
passed, but the winters average mild and dry, with weeks of such sparkling 
sunshine and crisp, clear air as moister lands never know. 
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The beautiful nights of this region are one of its greatest charms; 
nights, even in winter, of caressing softness, with deep, purple skies and 
stars like “‘the wonderful Indian stars which are not all pricked out on 
one plane, but preserving an orderly perspective draw the eye through the 
velvet darkness of the void up to the barred doors of heaven itself.’ 

Nor has the growth of the city shamed the beauty of its surroundings. 
Even in its earlier days, when distance from railways made the cost of 
construction a serious consideration (there isa tradition that nails were once 
| a hundred dollarsa keg, and the sheathing of one room in the old Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion with very 
ordinary planed pine boards 
cost a thousand dollars), the 
tendency was toward 
buildings worthy of 
permanency. 

Later, every year 
has seen beautiful 
homes and substantial 
business blocks added 
to the city, till it is 
doubtful if any town 





of its size in the 
West can show a 
similar proportion “vit 
of fine buildings. : 
And when, a year 
and a half ayo, al- 
most the entire bus- 





iness portion of the 4 
city was laid in ash- ¥ 
es in asingle night, 

workmen were upon 

the ground while 

the embers were 

stillsmoking. And Tie PrRospectrors’ FRIEND. 
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betore the charred bricks and beams were cold, they were being removed 
to clear the ground for handsomer and more expensive buildings than 
had stood there the day before. Two-thirds of the business men of the 
city lost their entire stock, but in in lieu of houses for temporary occu- 
pancy, tents were set up on the plaza, and in a few days the immediate 
needs of the community were met as usual. While as fast as architects 
could prepare plans, materials for the new buildings were hurried in and 
their completion pushed at utmost speed. 

Perhaps nothing could more clearly indicate the business strength of the 
city than the fact that most of the rebuilding was done with home capital, 
and that much of what interest is being paid because of it goes to resident 
lenders. In this, her greatest crisis, Prescott proved herself what she has 
always been—supremely a business town, a center of wealth and enterprise. 


Schovis, churches, and water supply, the homes and the average culture 
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and intelligence of the people are questions most pertinent to the home 
seeker. The public schools of Prescott have always maintained the high- 
standard ; two large brick buildings are now in use and a much larver 


est 
before the next school term. There is also 


and finer one is to be erected 
the Academy of the Sisters of St. Joseph, a very successful private school 
Seven religious denominations 





under the auspices of the Catholic sisters. 


are represented, with six church buildings. 
The present water supply is drawn by a recently completed pipe line 
from large springs at Chino Valley, twenty miles away. Its purity was 
favorably reported upon by the U.S. military inspector, with reference to 
relocating troops at Whipple. The quantity is sufficient for a city ten 


times the size of Prescott. 

In the quality of her people, Prescott need not fear comparison with any 
American city of her size. Her citizens represent the best development of 
the East and the Old World. ‘the 


Arizona does not encourage the drone or 
Her atmosphere is not one in which narrowness or stupidity 


mcompetent. 
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persists. Some of her people perhaps may have missed college degrees, but 
they have taken a broader course in the bigger school of Do Something. 
Of her homes Prescott may well be proud. Comfort is the rule, beauty 
almost as much so; and the man who does not own the house in which he 
lives is decidedly in the minority. All of which says much for the town 


socially and financially. 
that would do credit to a 


t 


The city has many tine stores, and two banks t 


the Bank of Arizona, the oldest in the 
building, and the Prescott National Bank, 


place of double size place, recently 


established in a beautiful new 








settled in one of the handsomest business 


which ina few weeks will be 





buildings in the Southwest. Adjoining this, two other blocks of sin 
architecture are to be built in a few months, which will make the most 
y. When it is remembered that the population of 


thousand, yet the yearly deposits in the 


beautiful street in the ci 


Prescott is probably not above five 
two banks average over a million dollars, some idea of the business of the 
} 


place may be gained. 
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PRESCOTT, IRIZONA 115 


Prescott has two large first-class hotels, the Burke and the Prescott 


House, with a surprising number of smaller houses conducted in a manner 
which is an index to the immense travel that passes through the place in 
a year. 

The fame of the climate, especially for tubercular patients, brings every 


year a summer colony tenting in the pines, but as yet no attempt at accom- 
modations exclusively for invalids has been made, though it would doubt- 

‘ss pay. But beside the public hospital the Catholic sisters have a large 
and beautifully situated hospital in the pines of West Prescott. 

So thorough a business center has yet not forgotten pleasure ; there are 
several fraternity halls and an opera house of comfortable capacity. In 
summer, Iron Springs and Granite Dells, two open-air resorts within easy 
reach by train or driving, are popular with outdoor pleasure-seekers. Iron 
Springs is said to have entertained a camping colony of six hundred 
during the past summer; being the favorite resort of people from the 
southern towns. 

Prescott lost the nucleus of her public library in the fire, but already 
plans are out for one of larger size, homed in its own building. 

The three newspapers of the city, two daily with a weekly edition, and 
one weekly, have naturally devoted themselves closely to the mining inter 
ests. The Journal-Miner was, as the Arizona Miner, the oldest newspaper 
in the Territory. and has been closely allied with the growth of the city 
from its infancy, the first number being issued in Chino Valley in 1864 
before the present town site was chosen. The Prescott Courier has also 
grown up with the town, and represents the large democratic constituency 
of the country. The Prospect is distinctly the organ of the mines. 

There was a time when stock raising was near to leading in Yavapai 
county, but dry years drifted the big herds elsewhere and the glory of the 
cowboy departed, never to return. 

Agriculture has never been more than anincident; yet the time is coming 
when irrigation will write another story for the busy miners to read 
Yavapai apples have won prizes whenever exhibited, and need take on no 
added blushes when lined up with old Missouri. And if the peaches that 
grow deep-rooted in auriferous gravel and silt of centuries along the foot- 
hill streams can be matched for color and flavor outside of Paradise, the 
taster is lucky. Pears, too, and plums and grapes—all the fruits of a 
temperate zone leaning to warmer—tind here a perfection that must mean 
something more than bullion and concentrates in the future of the country. 

Yet over all that may be, Prescott is distinctly the representative of a 
mining country that counts its growth by drifts and shafts and tonnag« 
by smelters and stamp mills—a lusty young giant of the West whose ped: 
gree 1s a mint certificate. 

There is perhaps no other country left quite like this; where romance 
and civilization so jostle elbows ; where the old strong sonl of the West, in 
which manhood was more than dollars, touches hands so amiably with the 
bustling commercialism of the new. It is a land that inspires to big 
things—big ventures, big hopes; a land which in its wild beauty so pos 
sesses the hearts of its dwellers that there is a local proverb that a man 


le returns. 


vho leaves it is ver happy till 
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Photo. by Pillsbury 
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Mr. Qiime (Rainier), WASHINGTON. Altitude 14,750 feet 


As seen from the City of Tacoma, forty-four miles distant 
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HAND, EYE AND BRAIN. 


A Trinity Upon Which Education at Throop Polytechnic 


Institute is Based. 


Throop Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, Cal., is very success- 
fully fulfilling its mission of educating young people of both sexes 
upon the broad basis implied in the above head-line. The school 
had a larger enrollment for the first term of this year than any in 
its history of ten years, and its new $20,000 building gives none 
too much room for its work. 

Throop Institute, as the only school of its kind in California, 
or, indeed, on the Pacific Coast, supplies an education of which 
manual training is an important factor. Its grammar school pupils, 
including those from the fourth to the eighth grades, have their 
usual book studies supplemented by daily work in the Sloyd shops, 
where the use of tools is applied to the making of articles in wood, 
designed to develop the pupil’s accuracy in measurement, his man- 
ual expertness, his perception of form, his love of the exact and 
beautiful, his patience, his industry, his aptitude for doing some- 
thing creditable with his own hands. 

This principle of developing the student's self-helpfulness is 
carried throughout his future manual work. In the first year of 
the Institute’s Academy courses (equivalent in a general way to 
High School courses), he spends the major part of his time in the 
study of Mathematics, English, the Modern Languages, Latin, 
Chemistry, Physics, Zodlogy, Botany, Physiography, Free-hand 
and Mechanical Drawing. But these branches of learning are 
applied by daily practice (under careful personal instruction) in 
Carpentry, Wood-turning, Wood-carving, Forging, Pattern- 
making, Machine Shop Exercises, Cooking, Sewing, and Clay- 
modelling. Chemistry is experimentally taught with the aid of 
two expensively equipped laboratories; and much attention is 
bestowed upon the practical study of physics and the natural 
sciences in laboratories furnished with latest apparatus and 
appliances. 

In addition to these departments, Throop Institute has College 
courses of study, in which Electrical Engineering is prominent; 
a Normal department, embracing advanced courses in Manual 
Training, Domestic Economy and Art; and a Commercial, or 
Business, department, thoroughly equipped for instruction in 
Book-keeping, Stenography, Typewriting, etc. 

There is but one price for tuition in any of these departments, 
namely, $75 a year. Gymnastics is regularly taught without 
extra charge; while basket-ball, tennis, foot-ball and base-ball 
clubs flourish among students of both sexes. The Institute build- 
ings are of brick; the shops are equipped with modern machinery. 

The second term of the school year, 1901-1902, opens January 
6. Send to the Secretary for catalogue. 
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A Suggestion to 


Few basket collectors have ti 


Basket Collectors. 


ne enough at their disposal to visit 


in person all the different Indian reservations and make their own 


selection of baskets \nd even 


were the time at their disposal, sucl 


a plan is scarcely feasible or possibl Kor, in many instances, on 


might visit, at considerable expenditure of time, energy and mon 


a certain Indian reservation or 


pating the pleasure of seeing t 


he basket 


camp, there expecting and antici 


; 


weavers at work, looking 


at a variety of baskets of different shapes, stvles and weaves, and 


! 

after careful inspection, making a selection his ts e theory of 
basket collecting some peopl old, bu ere 1 to seek to pu 
it into operation, how contrary to fact woul y find oO ln 
They might not find a single weaver at work, nor a npleted spect 
men on hand, and to wait for the finished baskets might require weeks 
or months of tim Hence, the collector who desires fine and rar 
specimens will commit the duty of selecting them 1 vho makes 
a business of it, and vet employs for the wot . » int 
vently comprehend the subject, and who are capable of giving accu 
rate information as to every specimen that passes throug eH 
hands 

Such a dealer is Mr. EK. Mehesv. |1 if the Cur Store, opposite 


the Van Nuys Hotel, corner Fourtl 


Cal.. and the Knutsford, Salt Lake Citv, Utah For many vears he 
has made the intelligent collecting of Indian baskets and other curios 
an important branch of his large and increasing business llis as 
sistants in the field are well versed in Indian lot ‘hev understand 
the various methods of weave, and can wis SCI na n th 
purchase of all baskets, whether new or old, submitt hem 


They are purchasing in every field named by Carl Purdy and M1 


George Wharton James, and there are but few specimens thet 


depicted that Mr. Mehesy cannot duplicate at any time, either 
from his large and varied stock, or from the collections now and 
again placed at his disposal, or, in the case of new baskets, by 
special manufactur He is prepared, therefore, to make complet: 


collections for his patrons, either by direct order, at his own selection 


or under the direction of any well 


informed basket mNoIsseut Ras 


kets will be sent on approval to responsible parties 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Figueroa street will soon be graced by another beautiful building of which Los Angeles may well be proud. 
ApprEss Cumnock School of Expression, 301-305 Blanchard Building. Three departments 
Elocution, English, Physical Culture. Full course includes Dramatic Art and Interpretation, Gesture, Analysis and 
Reading, Voice Building (as applied to the speaking voice), Rhetoric, Literature, Parliamentary Law and Debate. 


Physical Culture, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. ADDIE MURPHY GRIGG, Director. 
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WANT A HOME ? WEIGH THESE FACTS 
Abundant Rainfall 


Sonoma County, Cal. | sie... 


Near San Francisco 
WILL SUIT YOU Cheap Freights 


Send stamp for “ THE LAND REGISTER,” giving accurate description, with price, of 
Fruit Farms, Dairies, Grain and Hay Farms, Potato, Berry and Chicken Ranches, Timber 


ieee THE GUY E. GROSSE CO., Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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